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Out-Manceuvred 


is a world of difference: that, perhaps, is the best brief comment 

on the latest Soviet Note, which arrived just in time to provide 
the piéce de résistance for the Bermuda table. Lugano, as proposed 
by the West and ignored by the Russians, was to have been a fresh 
start on the specific problems of Germany and Austria. Detailed 
negotiation was to create confidence between the powers by making 
possible limited agreement. Berlin, as proposed by the Russians—and 
presumably to be accepted by the West—seems likely to mark an 
old-fashioned start on the limitless problems of what the Soviet Note 
repeatedly calls “ reducing international tension everywhere.” What 
is suggested is not only a change of place and method but also a 
reversal of roles. For when the West was weak the Russians insisted 
on getting down to brass tacks and avoiding global issues ; but now 
that the West is strong they spurn the brass tacks and point to a 
vista of broad contention and green cloth. Washington, London and 
Paris have been out-manceuvred, Note by Note—let there be no 
mistake about that. And the various pawns advanced in the Churchill 


gambit have all been taken by the Russians without any obvious gain 
to the West. 


Not everyone, of course, sees it like that. Indeed, the general 
reaction, in this country at least, has been one of satisfaction, as at a 
clear advance made towards the objective of a firmly based peace. Sc 
indeed it would be, if the Russian willingness to confer had been 
accompanied by any sign of a willingness to meet the western powers 
half way on the substance of the matters at issue. But of any such sign 
the latest Soviet Note is innocent—unless it be one to insist on the 
presence of Communist China after the meeting opens and not before. 
It is the purest wishful thinking to suppose that the invitation to Berlin 
is anything more than a tactical move in support of a main position 
which is utterly unchanged. The immediate Soviet tactic is to delay, 
and the strategy is to divide. The hope is that, so long as the Berlin 
conference is impending or in session, the French National Assembly 
will stubbornly refuse to ratify the treaties that would simultaneously 
create the defence community, give independence to Dr Adenauer’s 
Germany and complete the strategic dispositions first laid down when 
General Eisenhower was Supreme Commander in Europe. This is 
the objective for the early months of 1954 and if it can be attained, 
then the further hope of the Kremlin is that the loss of impetus behind 
western policy, political disagreements, economic depression and the 
Communists’ own skilful wooing of anti-German feeling will disinte- 
grate the Atlantic alliance and leave a divided Germany to make one 
day what terms it can with Russia. 

The evidence of this policy is writ large in the last Soviet Note. 
Here Moscow is claiming to speak for Europe against America and 
Germany. Peace, it says, can be achieved by “ agreements between 
all the states of Europe irrespective of their social systems.” Such 


BB erro Lugano last October and Berlin next January there 
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arrangements “ must be based on earlier commitments 
agreed by the countries concerned.” and not on any 
plan, such as the EDC, that will set Western against 
Eastern Europe. In other words: Europe is to build 
its own security system under Soviet patronage ; the 
East European system of treaties directed against 
German aggression is to be extended westwards ; and 
the basis for such a system lies in the Franco-Soviet 
Treaty, the Anglo-Soviet Treaty, and the Potsdam 
agreements. Here is Moscow’s counter to Sir Winston’s 
hints of a new system of security guarantees to reassure 
the Soviet government. It points to the old ones that 
already exist. 

What have these instruments in common and what 
is their essential characteristic ? It is the undertaking 
to prevent a revival of the German militarism in which, 
Moscow insists, lies the only danger of war. The 
West, therefore, faces not only blank opposition to the 
whole conception of the European Defence Community 
(designed, among other things, to prevent misuse of 
military power by Germany) but an alternative plan 
for curbing German power. And that in turn implies 
a deal at the expense of Germany between the Russians 
and such allies as can be lured out of the Atlantic 
camp. If that is not the letter it is at least the spirit of 
the Potsdam four-power policy of 1945-7 which was 
first tried and first failed in Berlin. To judge from 
recent Soviet Notes, what Molotov is aiming at is no 
less than a Soviet Monroe doctrine for the whole con- 
tinent of Europe. 


* 


The bid to Berlin will have to be accepted. After 
all the hopes that have been aroused since the death 
of Stalin, the western governments dare not reject it, 
even if they all three wished to. But it ought to be 
perfectly clear to any thinking person that the com- 
pulsion to accept it, and to waste weeks and months in 
Berlin, while all the projects of western policy are 
either completely held up or at the best limp tentatively 
forward, is a setback for the West. Every day that the 
meeting lasts will add to their discomfiture. 

Since this is the penalty of being out-manceuvred, 
it is important to understand how it has happened. The 
fault does not lie with the professional diplo- 
matists on the western side, but with the state 
of public opinion and with the failure of the 
politicians to lead it aright. So much silly nonsense 
has been talked in America, with so little correction 
from the President, and Senator McCarthy has been 
so. successful in silencing the voices of moderation and 
wisdom, that Europe has almost begun to believe the 
Communist thesis that the Americans are. more 
dangerous than the Russians. British public opinion, 
always dangerously addicted to sentimental wishfulness, 
has been positively encouraged by the Prime Minister 
to believe that there is a quick and easy issue out of 
all its afflictions if only President Eisenhower would go to 
Mescow. And in. France the deputies have listened all 
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~ too eagerly to their ancestral fears of Germany witho.; 


any politician having both. the strength and (until ver, 
recent weeks) the courage to make them face faci: 
The State Department, the Foreign Office and th 
Quai d’Orsay have all seen the dangers ; but each ha: 
had to act with a hand tied behind it. The American: 
dared not appear “ weak ”’ ; the British were compelled 
to press for a meeting which they knew would do no 
good ; and'the French could neither advance the policy) 
of European integration they themselves initiated nor 
propound any coherent alternative. Such are the 
fruits of democracy when public opinion is lef: 
leaderless. The wonder is that the Russians, with 
neither allies nor public opinion to consult, have had 
to wait until December to score their first cleai 
diplomatic victory. 


* 


It would be wrong to strike too tragic a note. It is 
only a tactical defeat for the West, which can be 
turned to advantage if its lessons ate learned. The 
precondition is, of course, that it should be recognised 
as a setback, and even that will not be too easy, so 
general is the belief in the virtues of talk for its own 
sake, so little realisation is there of the dangers of delay. 

The next requirement is to limit as far as possible 
the time that is to be wasted. Some time, unfortunately, 
will have to be conceded—not because there really is 
any hope of the Russians offering any concessions (why 
should they when they are doing so nicely?), but 
because there are so many imillions of people who 
believe there is and who will have to be at least par- 
tially de-bamboozled before they will accept a 
breakdown without blaming Mr Dulles. The dangers of 
waiting will be the less if the French can be 
persuaded not to postpone all decision until 
after the Berlin conference has dragged its long life out. 
Possibly if a vote on EDC is forced in Paris before the 
conference has failed it will be adverse. But the position 
is very nearly reached where even an adverse vote will 
be preferable to no decision at all. 

Perhaps the most important lesson of all to be learnt 
is that public opinion cannot be left leaderless without 
danger. If it is left to believe that Molotov has a song 
in his heart, then the British and French Foreign 
Ministers will feel bound to give him more than a 
reasonable amount of time to reveal what it is, whatever 
Mr Dulles may feel. If, on the other hand, it is pointed 
out firmly and repeatedly that the Soviet Union has 
already integrated, subdued and rearmed Eastern 
Europe and that the Allies ask for nothing more than 
the integration of the Atlantic half which is divided, 
thinks for itself and is only half-armed, then some sense 
of proportion may be restored to public expectation. 
An eventual compromise between the two conceptions 
is possible ; but only if the Soviet Union is ready to 
compromise. Of that there is still no sure sign; and 


without such a sign the proposed journey to Berlin can 
be regarded only as a retreat: 
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Pandora’s Housing Box 


= House of Commons on Tuesday gave a second 
reading to the Housing Repairs and Rents Bill. 
In the two days’ debate the Government had an easy 
task defending its Bill against an Opposition which, 
while eager to exploit the political passions which any 
measure concerning rents is bound to produce, could 
not decide on its line of attack. Mr Bevan’s original 
view that landlords are getting no more than a ““mouldy 
old turnip,”—in other words, an incentive that is quite 
inadequate to prod them into action—was disputed by 
those who pretend to see in the Bill a powerful instru- 
ment of landlords’ extortions. The latter had become 
the authorised version on the hustings of Holborn and 
Paddington. Labour has shown no remedy of its own 
for the problems of rent restriction, short of the 
extreme and remote step of bringing all controlled 
property into municipal ownership ; and on this issue 
the fiery orthodoxy of Mr Bevan appeared to be at odds 
with the cautious doubts of Mr Morrison about the 
wisdom of municipalising even slum property, which 
the Bill proposes. Many Labour speakers therefore 
contented themselves with variations on the familiar 
theme of the original sin of private landlords. 

The real tests of the Government’s proposals are 
twofold. The immediate, short-range test is whether 
they will enable a more effective use to be made of the 
nation’s large stock of old and decaying dwellings. The 
broader, long-term test is whether they will clear the 
ground for a rational solution of the tangled and linked 
problems of rent control and housing subsidies. The 
weakness of the debate was that little was said on the 
wider issue. Neither party seems willing, where hous- 
ing is concerned, to look more than a year or two ahead. 


* 


The Government’s attempt to stop the decay of rent- 
controlled houses is certainly on the right lines. It seeks 
to utilise both private and public enterprise in appro- 
priate cases and to differentiate between those houses 
which can reasonably be repaired or renovated and 
those which must be demolished as soon as is practi- 
cable. The former will remain the responsibility of 
private landlords, aided in some cases by public 
improvement grants ; the latter are intended to be 
acquired and maintained pending demolition by the 
local authorities. To the extent that private landlords 
fail to maintain their houses in a fit condition, they will 
lose them eventually to the municipal pool, This policy 
should, on paper, do much to refurbish the existing 
stock of houses, and in so doing it will reduce the 
present extravagant demands for new houses. 

The main doubt is whether the Bill provides the 
means, either to private landlords or to local authorities, 


for making the scheme a success. Mr Macmillan gave 
some figures which indicate how he hopes the scheme 
will work. He estimates that of 74 million rented dwell- 
ings in Britain, 5 million or so are still in a reasonably 
good condition and will be rescued by the Bill from 
falling into bad repair. Another million or so houses 
will have to be pulled down as beyond repair, and the 
most that can be hoped for the remaining million-odd 
dwellings is that landlords will be induced, by the threat 
of compulsory acquisition, to make them at least fit for 
human habitation. 


The Minister is thus relying chiefly on the induce- 
ments that the scheme provides for private landlords. 
His estimate of their response seems optimistic. The 
permitted increase in controlled rents will on the aver- 
age be barely sufficient (if that) to cover the extra annual 
cost of repairs, as estimated by the Girdwood Com- 
mittee. Many of even the “reasonably good” houses 
have a backlog of repairs which the landlords, ia 
principle quite rightly, have to make good at their own 
expense before being entitled to put up the rent. The 
Minister hopes that in such cases the owner will bear 
the cost, in order to preserve the capital value of his 
property or, alternatively, that he will be fired to action 
by the threat of public acquisition. It is doubtful 
whether this will be enough ; and since it seems to be 
agreed that the proposed increase of rent is, save for 
exceptional cases, well within the tenant’s ability to 
pay, it might be wiser to give landlords a rather greater 
financial inducement—subject to proper safeguards. 


There are two safeguards in the Bill for securing that 
rents will not be increased unless repairs are properly 
executed. Before raising the rent the landlord must 
demonstrate that he has spent a stipulated minimum on 
repairs, and the tenant may apply at any time for a 
certificate of disrepair from the local authority which 
entitles him to withhold the extra rent. Many Labour 
speakers regarded these safeguards as inadequate. Mr 
Bevan argued that the onus ought to be on the landlord 
in the first place to get a certificate of good repair from 
the local sanitary inspector. Since local authorities are 
generally short of staff, this would create delays in 
getting repairs started—and would thus defeat the 
Bill’s first purpose. Another Labour suggestion is that 
the landlord’s statement of expenditure should be open 
to challenge before the rent tribunal, but questions of 
fraudulent mis-statement are properly referred (as the 
Bill provides) to the ordinary courts. The Bill’s safe- 
guards should be adequate provided the local authori- 
ties are reasonably alert. 

The local authorities have the important but essenti- 
ally subsidiary task of dealing with dwellings that are 
beyond redemption by private landlords. In this case 
the Government clearly is not supplying sufficient 
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inducement. In some cities the slum clearance pro- 
gramme will take twenty or more years, so that many 
dwellings need a considerable amount of temporary 
renovation if they are to be made at all tolerable. The 
average cost of such renovations in the Birmingham 
scheme, which the Minister is taking as his model, has 
been {£195 a house, a much larger sum than can be 
recovered from increases in the rents of such poor 
property. 

The proposed Exchequer grants will cover no more 
than half the cost of the temporary upkeep of slum 
property, and they are so constructed that apparently 
the longer the slums stay up the less the ratepayers will 
lose. This is not enough to encourage councils to take 
on a task which, as Mr Morrison was quick to point out, 
may be politically embarrassing. So far from there 
being any risk of the Bill’s creating the “ municipal slum 
monopoly ” which Mr Morrison dislikes—but which 
represents the only apparent way of tackling an urgent 
social problem—the Minister will have to reconsider 
his financial offer (as he has promised to do) if he is 
to get co-operation from the local authorities in this 
important phase of his programme. He should also 
realise the importance of linking slum clearance more 


Parliamentary Reform 


In the matter of Parliamentary Reform, a Minister is 
at the present moment peculiarly lable to be led into 
error. He is more or less so in all projects of legislation 
involving innovation. Those who desire a change, ask 
for it, work for it, clamour for it: those who are satisfied 
with things as they are, remain silent from pure content. 
The rémuant party are active: the conservative party are 
quiescent. Those who want, petition and agitate: those 
who want nothing (but the status quo), simply do nothing. 
Those who believe that Ministers agree with them and 
will act as they would wish, abstain from bothering 
them: those who are of a different way of thinking, bring 
to bear upon them every engine of influence and impor- 
tunity which they can possibly put in action. So, to a 
certain extent, it will be in this case... . / A great change has 
come over the feelings of the country on the subject of 
Representative Reform. ... The wishes, shibboleths, and 
banners of ten years ago are not those of to-day. The old 
formulas may still be used, but they have lost their spirit 
and their meaning. The old creeds are still professed, but 
people no longer believe in them. The old war cries are still 
shouted, but they no longer stir the hearts of the people 
as with the sound of a trumpet. The ballot has still 
many advocates and many voters; but it has far fewer 
fanatics and devotees than formerly. The extension of 
the suffrage is still desired, but we have learned to dis- 
tinguish between a lowering and an extension. As for 
minor points which of old occupied so prominent a place 
among Radical demands—abolition of property qualifi- 
cation, “manhood” or “complete” suffrage, payment 
of members, shorter parliaments, etc.—they have all 
vanished into thin air. A sober senator, with a reputation 
to lose, would as soon think of wearing a pig-tail as 
advocating these now. Times are changed, and we have 
changed with them. The Radical reformers were in the 
ascendant formerly: the philosophical and conservative 
reformers are in the ascendant now. 


The Cconomist 


December 2, 1853 
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effectively—and more remuneratively—with — the 
broader tasks of urban redevelopment. 

But if the velocity is uncertain, the direction of the 
Government’s measures is right enough. The onl, 
other way of improving the condition of old houses 
—the Labour recipe of wholesale municipalisation—is 
quite impracticable as an immediate solution, whatever 
its theoretical merits or demerits. Quite apart from its 
enormous initial cost (put by Sir David Eccles at £3,000 
million), it would throw an impossible administrative 
and financial load on the local authorities, whose re- 
sources will be strained to the utmost if they are to cope 
properly with unfit dwellings, and they would probably 
feel bound to subsidise improvements to old houses, in 
order to give the tenants some parity with the favoured 
residents of new estates. 


* 


The eventual goals of Government policy remain 
obscure. Ministers certainly have not recognised the 


‘folly of an extravagant programme of building new 


houses at public expense. Mr Enoch Powell, in a 
sensible speech, pointed out that the Opposition’s pro- 
posals would place the building industry everywhere 
under subsidised contracts—for repairs, for improve- 
ments, and for new construction; and this is the classic 
prescription for destroying the efficiency of any industry. 
What he failed to add was that the Government's 
policy runs the danger of treading the same primrose 
path. The present Bill provides grants for both private 
owners and local authorities, grants which may well 
have to be increased if they are to function effectively. 
At the same time, the Government is paying out enor- 
mous sums to subsidise new construction, and has now 
pledged itself to maintain the rate of new building at 
300,000 houses a year. The new programme is 
apparently to be superimposed on the old one, instead 
of partly replacing it. 

The nation cannot afford to subsidise both new and 
old houses on the present vast scale. To do so will not 
only inflate building costs and deflate (still further) 
building efficiency. It will also, by swelling the demand 
for housing, divert more resources into house building 
than the nation can properly afford, or than it needs to 
afford in the conditions of a falling birth-rate. On the 
Macmillan policy, as it has emerged to date, an inflated 
boom in building will be followed one day by a sudden 
slump ; and the building industry will encounter at last 
the realities of a subsidised inefficiency. Pandora’s box 
will then stand empty. 

The alternative is not municipalisation ; it is to stop 
subsidising, on generous terms, the bulk of new hous- 
ing. The slum dwellers have a legitimate and pressing 
claim for public aid, but the general shortage of housing 
can and should be removed by the joint effect of un- 
subsidised new construction and a rational recasting of 
rents. Nothing said in this week’s debate makes the 


present Bill look like more than a first instalment in this 
process. 
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At Marxist Mercy 


HE United Nations Assembly has now been pre- 
sented with a documented record of atrocities 
committed by the Communists during the Korean war. 
As the fighting has been stopped, and patient efforts 
are being made to bring the Chinese to some sort of 
settlement in Korea, voices have inevitably been raised 
in complaint that this is not the time to lay such unap- 
petising facts before the world. It is true that no 
Assembly resolution will bring back to life the prisoners 
of war, the priests and nuns, and the nameless men, 
women and children who were starved, bludgeoned or 
cut to death in Communist-held Korea during the long 
campaign. It is also true that some South Koreans 
committed atrocities as savage as those now described. 
Yet there is no reason to suppose that the Peking Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in negotiation, already one of 
arrogance and unconcern, will become more intransi- 
gent as a result of these revelations. 

But these are secondary considerations. The essence 
of the matter is that the United Nations cannot 
suppress the record of the suffering of its own soldiers 
and of those whom it fought to defend. Moreover, Uno 
did the Communists’ specious allegations of germ 
warfare the honour of taking them seriously, offering 
investigations—which were refused—and providing a 
platform for Soviet accusations—which were refuted. It 
cannot accept demands for silence about crimes the 
evidence of which is clear and convincing. 

The prisoners of war freed by the Communists in 
the exchanges that ended in September have now come 
home and told their stories, and the picture that 
emerges when those stories are pieced together is one 
unique in the history of modern war between nations. 
Their gaolers subjected these prisoners to pressures of 
a kind that certainly neither British nor American 
soldiers had ever encountered before. For them, the 
war was by no means over when their captivity began ; 
captivity meant nothing less than a long struggle 
between prisoner and gaolers for men’s minds. 

In this struggle, the Communists used almost every 
conceivable tactic, from extreme brutality to a rather 
nauseating form of bonhomie. They were not con- 
sistent. One prisoner might get away with a degree of 
mental resistance for which another would be ruth- 
lessly punished. But this inconsistency was not inten- 
tional ; it arose simply from the fact that even in three 
years the Chinese did not succeed in finally systematis- 
ing their methods. This fact suffices to explain many 
of the apparent contradictions between the stories told 
by individual prisoners. Some were lucky enough to be 
in minor camps where the local command was too inept 
to persevere with the prescribed techniques ; others felt 
the full force of the Chinese master plan. 

Four main stages may be distinguished. The unfor- 
tunates captured in the Communist blitzkriegs of 1950 
underwent the worst physical suffering. With few 
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exceptions, the North Koreans, who in those early 
months were in charge of the prison camps and staged 
the notorious forced marches to the north, treated their 
Captives with animal callousness. Those who survived 
to pass into Chinese hands found, for the most part, 
that this meant improved physical conditions. But this 
second stage also introduced them to mental pressures 
which the North Koreans had not attempted to apply. 
At first, however, the Chinese made the mistake of 
handling UN prisoners just as they had handled pri- 
soners taken in their own civil war; but British and 
American soldiers were not easily affected by forms of 
indoctrination designed for illiterate peasants. 


+ 


Only gradually were the Chinese able to evolve more 
ingenious techniques, and this third stage of highly 
organised mental pressure was never extended to all 
camps. But the framework for it was provided by very 
thorough segregation. Officers and sergeants had been 
segregated froia the start, and by degrees junior NCOs 
and private soldiers who openly displayed mental 
resistance were also removed to “ reactionary” camps 
and compounds. Prisoners taken in the later stages of 
the campaign were also sent to join the “ reactionaries,” 
for it was clear that their fresh minds and possession of 
recent. news would dispel the clouds of propa- 
ganda in which the other camps had been enveloped. 
The way was thus made clear for small bands of 
collaborators to set themselves up as “ camp leaders ” 
and to carry on the indoctrination. 

In its fully developed forms, this indoctrination laid 
a very severe strain on a man’s powers of mental resis- 
tance. The main emphasis was not on. doctrinaire 
Communism, but on the virtues of “ peaceful ” China 
and the sins of the “ imperialists,” who had started the 
Korean war and were now preventing the prisoners 
from going home. The prisoners were not only cut off 
from all news from untainted sources ; they were also 
subjected, by loudspeakers, wallsheets, and supplies of 
the Daily Worker from London and New York, to 
incessant and ingenious presentation of Communist 
views and Communist-doctored facts—and for three 
years they had nothing else to read or think about. They 
were further confused by being made to hear their 
comrades read out dictated “confessions” and pzans 
of praise for the Chinese ; these statements were often 
the price a man had to pay to be released from months of 
solitary confinement in a dark box four or five feet high. 
Such punishments were inflicted not only for attempts 
to escape, but for alleged “insincerity” or a “ hostile 
attitude.” | Cant phrases of this kind dominated the 
Chinese tactics. Prisoners were given to understand that 
their mere survival depended on Mao. Tse-tung’s 
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inducement. In some cities the slum clearance pro- 
gramme will take twenty or more years, so that many 
dwellings need a considerable amount of temporary 
renovation if they are to be made at all tolerable. The 
average cost of such renovations in the Birmingham 
scheme, which the Minister is taking as his model, has 
been £195 a house, a much larger sum than can be 
recovered from increases in the rents of such poor 
property. 

The proposed Exchequer grants will cover no more 
than half the cost of the temporary upkeep of slum 
property, and they are so constructed that apparently 
the longer the slums stay up the less the ratepayers will 
lose. This is not enough to encourage councils to take 
on a task which, as Mr Morrison was quick to point out, 
may be politically embarrassing. So far from there 
being any risk of the Bill’s creating the “‘ municipal slum 
monopoly ” which Mr Morrison dislikes—but which 
represents the only apparent way of tackling an urgent 
social problem—the Minister will have to reconsider 
his financial offer (as he has promised to do) if he is 
to get co-operation from the local authorities in this 
important phase of his programme. He should also 
realise the importance of linking slum clearance more 


Parliamentary Reform 


In the matter of Parliamentary Reform, a Minister is 
at the present moment peculiarly liable to be led into 
error. He is more or less so in all projects of legislation 
involving innovation. Those who desire a change, ask 
for it, work for it, clamour for it: those who are satisfied 
with things as they are, remain silent from pure content. 
The rémuant party are active: the conservative party are 
quiescent. Those who want, petition and agitate: those 
who want nothing (but the status quo), simply do nothing. 
Those who believe that Ministers agree with them and 
will act as they would wish, abstain from bothering 
them: those who are of a different way of thinking, bring 
to bear upon them every engine of influence and impor- 
tunity which they can possibly put in action. So, to a 
certain extent, it will be in this case. ...A great change has 
come over the feelings of the country on the subject of 
Representative Reform. ... The wishes, shibboleths, and 
banners of ten years ago are not those of to-day. The old 
formulas may still be used, but they have lost their spirit 
and their meaning. The old creeds are still professed, but 
people no longer believe in them. The old war cries are still 
shouted, but they no longer stir the hearts of the people 
as with the sound of a trumpet. The ballot has still 
many advocates and many voters; but it has far fewer 
fanatics and devotees than formerly. ‘The extension of 
the suffrage is still desired, but we have learned to dis- 
tinguish between a lowering and an extension. As for 
minor points which of old occupied so prominent a place 
among Radical demands—abolition of property qualifi- 
cation, “manhood” or “complete” suffrage, payment 
of members, shorter parliaments, etc.—they have all 
vanished into thin air. A sober senator, with a reputation 
to lose, would as soon think of wearing a pig-tail as 
advocating these now, Times are changed, and we have 
changed with them. The Radical reformers were in the 
ascendant formerly: the philosophical and conservative 
reformers are in the ascendant now. 


The Economist 


December 3, 1853 
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effectively—and more  remuneratively—with — the 
broader tasks of urban redevelopment. 

But if the velocity is uncertain, the direction of the 
Government’s measures is right enough. The onl 
other way of improving the condition of old houses 
—the Labour recipe of wholesale municipalisation—is 
quite impracticable as an immediate solution, whatever 
its theoretical merits or demerits. Quite apart from its 
enormous initial cost (put by Sir David Eccles at £3,000 
million), it would throw an impossible administrative 
and financial load on the local authorities, whose re- 
sources will be strained to the utmost if they are to cope 
properly with unfit dwellings, and they would probabl; 
feel bound to subsidise improvements to old houses, in 
order to give the tenants some parity with the favoured 
residents of new estates. 


* 


The eventual goals of Government policy remain 
obscure. Ministers certainly have aot recognised the 


‘folly of an extravagant programme of building new 


houses at public expense. Mr Enoch ‘Powell, in a 
sensible speech, pointed out that the Opposition’s pro- 
posals would place the building industry everywhere 
under subsidised contracts—for repairs, for improve- 
ments, and for new construction; and this is the classic 
prescription for destroying the efficiency of any industry. 
What he failed to add was that the Government's 
policy runs the danger of treading the same primrose 
path. The present Bill provides grants for both private 
owners and local authorities, grants which may well 
have to be increased if they are to function effectively. 
At the same time, the Government is paying out enor- 
mous sums to subsidise new construction, and has now 
pledged itself to maintain the rate of new building at 
300,000 houses a year. The new programme is 
apparently to be superimposed on the old one, instead 
of partly replacing it. 

The nation cannot afford to subsidise both new and 
old houses on the present vast scale. To do so will not 
only inflate building costs and deflate (still further) 
building efficiency. It will also, by swelling the demand 
for housing, divert more resources into house building 
than the nation can. properly afford, or than it needs to 
afford in the conditions of a falling birth-rate. On the 
Macmillan policy, as it has emerged to date, an inflated 
boom in building will be followed one day by a sudden 
slump ; and the building industry will encounter at last 
the realities of a subsidised inefficiency. Pandora’s box 
will then stand empty. 

The alternative is not municipalisation ; it is to stop 
subsidising, on generous terms, the bulk of new hous- 
ing. The slum dwellers have a legitimate and pressing 
claim for public aid, but the general shortage of housing 
can and should be removed by the joint effect of un- 
subsidised new construction and a rational recasting of 
rents. Nothing said in this week’s debate makes the 
present Bill look like more than a first instalment in this 
process. 
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At Marxist Mercy 


HE United Nations Assembly has now been pre- 
sented with a documented record of atrocities 
committed by the Communists during the Korean war. 
As the fighting has been stopped, and patient efforts 
are being made to bring the Chinese to some sort of 
settlement in Korea, voices have inevitably been raised 
in complaint that this is not the time to lay such unap- 
petising facts before the world. It is true that no 
Assembly resolution will bring back to life the prisoners 
of war, the priests and nuns, and the nameless men, 
women and children who were starved, bludgeoned or 
cut to death in Communist-held Korea during the long 
campaign. It is also true that some South Koreans 
committed atrocities as savage as those now described. 
Yet there is no reason to suppose that the Peking Gov- 
ernment’s attitude in negotiation, already one of 
arrogance and unconcern, will become more intransi- 
gent as a result of these revelations. 

But these are secondary considerations. The essence 
of the matter is that the United Nations cannot 
suppress the record of the suffering of its own soldiers 
and of those whom it fought to defend. Moreover, Uno 
did the Communists’ specious allegations of germ 
warfare the honour of taking them seriously, offering 
investigations—which were refused—and providing a 
platform for Soviet accusations—which were refuted. It 
cannot accept demands for silence about crimes the 
evidence of which is clear and convincing. 

The prisoners of war freed by the Communists in 
the exchanges that ended in September have now come 
home and told their stories, and the picture that 
emerges when those stories are pieced together is one 
unique in the history of modern war between nations. 
Their gaolers subjected these prisoners to pressures of 
a kind that certainly neither British nor American 
soldiers had ever encountered before. For them, the 
war was by no means over when their captivity began ; 
captivity meant nothing less than a long struggle 
between prisoner and gaolers for men’s minds. 

In this struggle, the Communists used almost every 
conceivable tactic, from extreme brutality to a rather 
nauseating form of bonhomie. They were not con- 
sistent. One prisoner might get away with a degree of 
mental resistance for which another would be ruth- 
lessly punished. But this inconsistency was not inten- 
tional ; it arose simply from the fact that even in three 
years the Chinese did not succeed in finally systematis- 
ing their methods. This fact suffices to explain many 
of the apparent contradictions between the stories told 
by individual prisoners. Some were lucky enough to be 
in minor camps where the local command was too inept 
to persevere with the prescribed techniques ; others felt 
the full force of the Chinese master plan. 

Four main stages may be distinguished. The unfor- 
tunates captured in the Communist blitzkriegs of 1950 
underwent the worst physical suffering. With few 


exceptions, the North Koreans,-who in those early 
months were in charge of the prison camps and staged 
the notorious forced marches to the north, treated their 
Captives with animal callousness. Those who survived 
to pass into Chinese hands found, for the most part, 
that this meant improved physical conditions. But this 
second stage also introduced them to mental pressures 
which the North Koreans had not attempted to apply. 
At first, however, the Chinese made the mistake of 
handling UN prisoners just as they had handled pri- 
soners taken in their own civil war; but British and 
American soldiers were not easily affected by forms of 
indoctrination designed for illiterate peasants. 


* 


Only gradually were the Chinese able to evolve more 
ingenious techniques, and this third stage of highly 
organised mental pressure was never extended to all 
camps. But the framework for it was provided by very 
thorough segregation. Officers and sergeants had been 
segregated from the start, and by degrees junior NCOs 
and private soldiers who openly displayed mental 
resistance were also removed to “reactionary” camps 
and compounds. Prisoners taken in the later stages of 
the campaign were also sent to join the “ reactionaries,” 
for it was clear that their fresh minds and possession of 
recent. news would dispel the clouds of propa- 
ganda in which the other camps had been enveloped. 
The way was thus made clear for small bands of 
collaborators to set themselves up as “ camp leaders ” 
and to carry on the indoctrination. 

In its fully developed forms, this indoctrination laid 
a very severe strain on a man’s powers of mental resis- 
tance. The main emphasis was not on doctrinaire 
Communism, but on the virtues of “ peaceful” China 
and the sins of the “ imperialists,’ who had started the 
Korean war and were now preventing the prisoners 
from going home. The prisoners were not only cut off 
from all news from untainted sources ; they were also 
subjected, by loudspeakers, wallsheets, and supplies of 
the Daily Worker from London and New York, to 
incessant and ingenious presentation of Communist 
views and Communist-doctored facts—and for three 
years they had nothing else to read or think about. They 
were further confused by being made to hear their 
comrades read out dictated “confessions” and pans 
of praise for the Chinese ; these statements were often 
the price a man had to pay to be released from months of 
solitary confinement in a dark box four or five feet high. 
Such punishments were inflicted not only for attempts 
to escape, but for alleged “insincerity” or a “hostile 
attitude.” Cant phrases of this kind dominated the 
Chinese tactics. Prisoners were given to understand that 
their mere survival depended on Mao Tse-tung’s’ 
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“Jenient policy.” They were “asked” or “urged” to 
sign petitions or fawning addresses to Mao, and found 
that to refuse meant punishment. The same hypocrisy 
marked the refusal of permission for the one surviving 
chaplain to visit the sick ; he was blandly told that 
prayer could not cure them. But the heights of char- 
latanry were only reached in the fourth and final phase 
of the captivity, when the Chinese, foreseeing an early 
exchange of prisoners, began deliberately to feed them 
better, and even sent quite healthy men across with the 
first parties of sick and wounded, in order to create a 
favourable impression. 

That relatively few of the UN prisoners were notice- 
ably influenced by the Communist methods is inspiring 
evidence of the strength of the human spirit. But it 
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must not be thought that this macabre episode can now 
be forgotten. It is bound to be repeated, perhaps on 2 
larger scale, if another Communist aggression produce: 
another Korea ; and if that happens, the technique wil! 
doubtless be more advanced. © It certainly cannot be 
countered merely by such amendments to military lav, 
regarding the conduct required of prisoners as have 
lately been proposed by a Select Committee, although 
these amendments would help a prisoner to understand 
his responsibilities more clearly. © The only effective 
defence against these mental pressures would be tc 
ensure that, in any future war that takes the form o/ 
collective resistance to aggression, each soldier should 
know clearly what is at stake and what he is fighting 
for. This, it must be said, was not done in Korea. 


Mischief and Conspiracy 


NE of the larger criminal trials of the year has been 
the prosecution of six men and two limited com- 
panies for offences arising out of the regulations that 
governed the sale of decorated pottery. Under the 
Domestic Pottery (Manufacture and Supply) Order of 
1947, decorated pottery was reserved for the export 
market, and those ordering it from manufacturers and 
wholesalers were required to declare that the goods were 
destined for overseas. The men prosecuted were found 
to have built up and operated for a considerable time a 
widespread organisation for the diversion of decorated 
pottery to the domestic market ; the total value of the 
goods they abstracted from the export market, so it was 
alleged, was some £70,000. Normally (if that word may 
be used of regulations nominally temporary) the regula- 
tions themselves lay down penalties for their breach. 
These did not. Accordingly, the men were charged with 
“a conspiracy to effect public mischief.” They were 
found guilty and sentenced, and now the conviction 
has been-confirmed on appeal. The offence of “ public 
mischief ” remains, therefore, very much alive. 

The words “ public mischief” are a sugary coating 
to a dubious proposition ; they are also something of a 
will of the wisp. It is easy enough to say that it is wrong 
that men should take advantage of the rules of austerity 
to their own profit, by providing no more than a 
minority of fortunate buyers in this country with 
decorated tea-cups indended to grace the tables of 
Sydney or San Francisco. They should have laboured 
instead to fill the Bank of England with dollars. They 
should be punished, the argument naturally goes on, and 
if the Board of Trade forgot to lay down a penalty in 
the regulations themselves, are not the Courts to be 
congratulated on their decision to’ step in and take a 
hand? That is the sugar coating. But if one goes 
beyond it, the next question is : “‘ What is public mis- 
chief?” There is the morass, for to that question there 
neither is nor can be a clear answer, 


In the year 1801, a Mr Higgins was charged with the 
offence of public mischief because he was alleged to have 
incited a servant to steal twist to the value of three 
shillings from his master. When the High Court con- 
sidered his case on appeal, Mr Justice Lawrence said : 
“ All offences of a public nature, that is, all such acts 
or attempts as tend to the prejudice of the community, 
are indictable.” In 1905, Mr H. N. Brailsford was 
charged with the same offence because he was alleged 
to have conspired with another man to obtain a passport 
to visit Russia, made out in one name but used by 
someone else who had blown himself up with a bomb 
in his hotel in St Petersburg, as it then was. In 1932, 
a Miss Elizabeth Manley falsely told some officers of 
the Metropolitan Police that she had been robbed, thus 
causing them to spend some time in searching for the 
non-existent assailant. She was bound over on a charge 
of public mischief and the Court of Criminal Appeal, 
again, confirmed the sentenece. 

The last in the series is the pottery case, and in that 
the Lord Chief Justice, in the course of his judgment, 
said : “Whether the matter is looked at . . . as a con- 
spiracy by dishonest devices to defeat the clear inten- 
tions and purpose of an Act of Parliament or to work 
to the prejudice of the state, they disclose offences which 
have long been known to the criminal law of this 
country.” All of which is true enough, but of no 
assistance at all in defining the offence of “ public mis- 
chief.”. May not the offence apply to any set of circum- 
stances of which the executive disapproves, provided 
it is able to convince the Courts that the state 
is “prejudiced” by what has been done? The 
door that opens there leads to a_ particularly 
unpleasant swamp. 

There is no reason to cry that executive and judiciary 
are prepared to accommodate each other in the suppres- 
sion of any course of action that the state finds incon- 
venient. But punishable activities should, almost 
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by definition, consist of deliberately intended acts which 
have previously been forbidden by law, either by the 
common law from time immemorial, or by the express 
terms of some statute ; and the crime of “ public mis- 
chief” cannot fall within that definition. When Mr 
Brailsford, Miss Manley and the gentlemen engaged in 
distributing decorated pottery within the United 
Kingdom set out on their various activities, no police- 
man could have pointed to anything anywhere which 
said in black and white: “If you do this, you will be 
guilty of a crime.” 

It is the pottery case that is the most disturbing. The 

substance of the charge against the accused wes not any 
form of fraudulent dealing with any individual, seller 
or buyer. The suppliers were paid ; the ultimate pur- 
chasers, for whatever reason, were presumably delighted 
with their flower-ridden tea-dishes. The substance of 
the crime was the loss of the dollar earnings, the damage 
inflicted on the community by a weakening of the 
country’s financial strength. That was real enough, but 
where, logically, does that crime end? It is not neces- 
sary to bring out the bogey of the totalitarian state 
where, of course, the offence of public mischief is 
number one on the calendar). There are examples 
nearer home. The leaders of the engineering and ship- 
building unions on Wednesday caused their members 
not to work, many of them in establishments known to 
be occupied with contracts for overseas buyers. That 
also is a weakening of the country’s financial strength. 
It is not a crime because it is done in furtherance of a 
trade dispute, and no one would seriously propose to 
alter the law on this point. But what exactly is the 
difference in morals between. this case and that of the 
dealers in decorated pottery ? There is a difference, 
but the concept of “ public mischief” is hardly a satis- 
factory way of giving legal expression to it. 


* 


The Courts themselves are not unaware of the 
dilemma. The Lord Chief Justice drew attention to 
it in the pottery case. He said that the criminal offence 
of public mischief might, if extended, “ enable judges 
to declare new offences, which should be the business 
of the legislature,” and it is fair to say that the Court of 
Criminal Appeal showed a strong desire to draw back 
from the socially dangerous position that it could fore- 
see. For instance, the Court was clearly of the opinion 
that the decision that punished Miss Manley for setting 
the police: off on a wild goose chase was bad. That 
was the kind of action which could be declared a separate 
offence by Act of Parliament, and, the Lord Chief 
Justice said, actions by a single individual should only 
be indictable if they amounted to something that had 
already been held to be an offence by the common law 
or was declared to be one by Act of Parliament. On 
the other hand, the Court defended the conviction in 
the pottery case by saying that the crime of conspiracy 
was one already well known. 

It is true that the offence of conspiracy has long been 
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recognised ; that is not to say that its definition is much 
clearer than that of public mischief. A conspiracy to do 
an act which is itself a crime is easy enough to under- 
stand, but under the decided cases an act which is lawful 
when done by one man can become unlawful if done 
by two or more in combination. The heyday of this 
crime was a century ago, for then trade union activity 
was challenged on this very ground. When trade unions 
were given their statutory exemption from common law 
consequences, this particular aspect of criminal con- 
spiracies ceased to have much importance or to receive 
much public attention. The essence of the crime is the 
presence of a wrong motive, and that is unsatisfactory 
because of the uncertainty that must exist in this border- 
land between dubious motives and unlawful actions. 


* 


The risk now is that the charge of criminal conspiracy 
to effect public mischief might once more become 
fashionable. Suppose, for example, that some future 
Board of Trade inquiry into share dealings did disclose 
that a number of gentlemen had spread false rumours 
about a possible buyer of a company, and by doing so 
had created a “take-over” boom in the company’s 
shares. The state would have lost nothing by what they 
did. Could it be that the rather tenuous link between 
the rumours and the losses of some individual who 
bought for a rise, and who burnt his fingers in the end, 
would be strong enough to support a criminal charge ? 
Many would say that, morally, the rumour-monger was 
at least as reprehensible as the dealer in decorated 
pottery. The next step is to say : “If that isn’t a crime, 
it ought to be.” The fatally easy step, then, is to take 
the short cut of a charge of “ public mischief,” instead 
of considering how the Companies Act (or the rules of 
the Stock Exchanges) can be strengthened. Laws 
should punish actions considered to be wrong. They 
should also be certain in their terms. It is not good 
enough for the public authorities to say of any activity 
of which they disapprove : “ This must be public mis- 
chief,” when Parliament is there to debate and decide 
whether it should be a crime. 

It would be an exaggerated reaction to raise a cry that 
Parliament must take action at once for the liberties of 
the subject are under immediate threat. But there is a 
lurking danger. In the pottery case the crime was that 
the defendants defied official economic policy. Is it 
utterly impossible that under some future Government 
a charge of public mischief might not lie against, say, 
the directors of a company that opposed Government 
policy as did Tate and Lyle, Ltd., in its .““ Mr Cube” 
campaign ? So wide a concept inevitably makes such 
dangers to civil liberties possible. The Lord Chancellors 
of the postwar period have, fortunately, been men who 
have not hesitated to appoint committees to enquire into 
fields of law or procedure where there was perhaps no 
more than some disquiet. There is a case now for the 
appointment of a committee of enquiry into the common 
law crimes of conspiracy and public mischief. 
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Notes of the 


The Engineers’ Next Step 


HE engineers have had their strike and the militant 
T among them are presumably feeling better, though 
not richer. The strike was quiet and virtually complete, 
but there is no reason to suppose that the employers are 
greatly impressed. The loss to the nation will no doubt 
turn out to have been heavy, but it will be something less 
than a whole day’s engineering production. The piece 
workers will undoubtedly do their best to make up for it 
by working harder and recovering as soon as possible the 
wages they have lost. The time workers, who include 
the lower paid members of the general unions, will have no 
uch opportunity—as their leaders have pointed out with 
some bitterness. The strike has Ieft them poorer by a 
day’s pay and no nearer than they would otherwise have 
been to the 1§ per cent rise in wages that they seek. 

At this, the moment of frustration, Mr Tom Williamson, 
the general secretary of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, suggested that the time had come to 
ask the engineers themselves to decide by ballot “the next 
logical stage in pursuance of the wages claim.” Mr 
Williamson also suggested that they ought to vote either 
for a strike or else for the reference of the whole dispute 
to arbitration. He rejected as useless the one-day stoppage, 
a ban on overtime or a ban on piece work ; they would not, 
he argued with some justice, make any effective contribu- 
tion to the pressing of the claim. 

It remains to be seen whether the Confederation of Ship- 
building and Engineering Unions, which could so easily be 
influenced by Communists, will heed Mr Williamson’s 
advice instead. The assembled executives of the 39 unions 
that comprise the confederation previously rejected arbitra- 
tion in favour of Wednesday’s strike. But now that the 
strike has happened and has made no difference, it is pos- 
sible that the confederation itself will realise that there is 
indeed only one “ next logical stage in pursuance of the 
wages claim.” The engineers would almost certainly gain 
something by referring their dispute to arbitration ; another 
strike or an overtime ban would bring them nothing. 


< 


Ruler Deposed 


T was only natural that the House of Commons should 

have received with shocked surprise the news of the 
deposition of Mutesa II, the Kabaka of Buganda. There 
has, it is true, been trouble in this province of Uganda 
before—for instance, in 1945 and in 1949. But then the 
British were supporting the Kabaka and his regime, and the 
Kabaka himself relied upon the Agreement of 1900 with 
the British—which by his non-co-operation he has now 
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broken—to counter the demands made upon him by the 
left wing malcontents in 1949. This makes. his present 
attitude towards the Government all the harder to under- 
stand and the shock of his deposition all the greater. Mr 
Lyttelton’s ill-advised but extremely vague after-dinner 
remark last June about East African federation cannot pro- 
vide the whole explanation, for reassurances were sent to 
the Kabaka at least as explicit as those given on earlier 
occasions, and the Kabaka accepted them. Moreover, there 
can be little serious doubt that the Kabaka’s demand that 
Buganda should be separated from the rest of Uganda as 
an independent state would jeopardise the peace and pros- 
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perity of the Baganda people. As recently as March he had 
declared jointly with the Governor that Buganda would go 
forward as a component part of the whole protectorate. 
Why, then, have relations betwéen him and the Uganda 
government suddenly turned sour ? Is there some personal 
reason for it which has not yet been told ? Or has the affair 
a wider aspect: is it another symptom of the intense 
suspicion of Britain that is vitiating good relations with 
Africans all over the continent ? 

These real questions make it most unfortunate that the 
debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday provided 
a classic example of how not to conduct the business of 
opposition. Although some of the evidence as to what 
happened in the Opposition camp is conflicting, it is quite 
certain that before the debate began a motion of censure 
on the Government’s handling of affairs in Africa was 
drawn up. Presumably the Opposition banked on Mr 
Lyttelton’s reputation for being the worst parliamentarian 
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in the Cabinet, but he has a knack of rising to an occasion 
and this time he did it so effectively as temporarily to stun 
the Opposition into silence. Over the vacillations which 
followed on the Opposition’s side, it is kinder to draw a veil. 

There was really no need for the Opposition to put itself 
in this embarrassing position. It could have justified a 
critical motion on colonial affairs in general without com- 
mitting itself to emotional criticism of the deposition before 
it had absorbed the facts of the case. Mr James Griffiths’s 
combination of sentiment and political opportunism on 
colonial matters has served his party ill and has probably 
killed any chance of making next week’s debate on the 
revived censure motion constructive. 


Bermuda, Backbenchers and Egypt 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL and Mr Eden left for Bermuda 
S unencumbered by any last-minute advice from the 
House of Commons. On the whole ministers must have 
been very thankful to have been able to parry the Opposi- 
tion requests for a debate on foreign affairs before the 
Bermuda conference. On both sides of the House opinions 
about the main foreign issues are decidedly fluid and uncer- 
tain, and a debate could scarcely have strengthened the 
Prime Minister’s hand and might have caused him some 
embarrassment. There is at least a hope that the diplomatic 
situation will be a little clearer by the time Sir Winston 
gets back from Bermuda, when an early debate will be 
unavoidable. 

Although the requests for a debate were made by Mr 
Attlee in person, he accepted the Government’s refusal with 
marked docility, and later it became clear that the real 
driving force came from the Bevanites. Unable to state 
their views in debate, they tabled a long motion and man- 
aged to persuade a few middle-of-the-road men such as 
Mr Strachey to join them. It was their misfortune that 
the motion was published on the same evening that the 
Russians agreed to a meeting of Foreign Ministers, for the 
gist of the Bevanite message was that the Western Powers 
had misinterpreted the earlier Russian Note and so were 
squandering a chance of a meeting. As it is, the Russian 
agreement to confer gives the Prime Minister a political 
as well as a diplomatic breathing space. The Labour 
leaders, already imbued with a healthy respect for Sir 
Winston’s ability to seize the political initiative on foreign 
affairs, are likely to be more cautious in what they urge 
the Government to do. 

But Sir Winston’s political anxieties are far from con- 
fined to the Opposition. The outcome of the Sudan elec- 
tions, confirming ‘all the woeful prophecies of that group of 
Conservative backbenchers who opposed the Sudan settle- 
ment, has sharply stiffened resistance on the Conservative 
benches to any pact over the Suez base on the lines now 
under discussion. One protesting memorandum has already 
passed from the back benches to 10, Downing Street and 
another may well follow. Sir Winston has assured the 1922 
committee that the Government would not give way on the 
issues of “ re-activation ’ and uniforms for technicians, but 
he may return from Bermuda to find that even a firm stand 
on these points would not satisfy some of his supporters. 
Egyptian behaviour in the Sudan elections has intensified 
all the latent mistgust on the Conservative benches of any 
settlement that would depend on Egyptian good faith. 
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An Eisenhower Pledge? 


r Washington reports of President Eisenhower’s inten- 
tions towards the European Defence Community are 
accurate, the British Government may find itself embar- 
rassed by its own attitude to French anxieties. (They can 
hardly be called demands, for the French Government has 
not yet asked in London the plain question, “ Will you 
undertake not to reduce your land forces in Europe unless 
the EDC governments accept your reasons for wishing to 
do so?”) It is said that the American President might 
give France a personal guarantee that American troops will 
be kept in Europe at present strength so long as the French 
have to fight in Indo-China—provided that the EDC Treaty 
is ratified in the Assembly. If Mr Eisenhower does this, 
he should kill two birds with one stone: first, the argument 
that France cannot maintain parity in a defence community 
with Germany so long as it is fighting overseas ; secondly, 
the rumour started from Washington that the growing pro- 
duction of tactical atomic weapons would make possible 
an early reduction of American forces in Europe. 


He would startle, if not hit, a third bird which is periodi« 
cally released from Downing Street. This is the perfectly 
sound argument that Britain should never accept on the 
Continent a commitment in which the United States does 
not to some degree share. For here is the President slightly 
outbidding the British ; and it will be interesting to see 
what the effect in Bermuda on Sir Winston and his advisers 
will be. If they insist that they cannot pledge the perma- 
nent presence of four British divisions in Europe, why 
cannot they point to the virtual certainty that the air defence 


‘of this country will be permanently based on the airfields 


and warning system of Western Europe? Why cannot there 
be a clear political commitment where there is such a clear 
strategic interest ? It is a matter in which British policy has 
been made to appear small-minded and grudging. Yet the 
situation calls for a political act by this country that will 
strike the imagination of the perplexed French people. 
Cannot someone explain this to Sir Winston, vexed though 
he is with France ? 


Laniel’s Pyrrhic Victory 


FTER his narrow escape in the foreign affairs debate, 

M. Laniel, the French premier, must be wondering 
whether the limited mandate he has received is better than 
no mandate at all. True, the government has survived for 
a few more weeks, and MM. Laniel and Bidault are in 
Bermuda. But there they cannot assert that the French 
Assembly is now pledged to back the treaty for the EDC. 
They will have, instead, to warn their partners of the great 
care that must be taken if the plant of Europe is not to be 
trampled to death in the lobbies of Palais Bourbon. The 
orthodox Gaullists came to the government’s rescue at the 
last moment only because they thought that the myth of 
solid French support for EDC was sufficiently exploded, and 
it was not politically worth while to bring down the 
moribund cabinet at an inopportune moment. Thereupoti 
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the Gaullists, those avowed opponents of “ parliamen- 
tarism,” used the old-fashioned parliamentary trick of 
dividing their votes. 

This makes even more complicated the calculation of 
parliamentary forces for and against the treaty. The follow- 
ing table, showing the final vote on the government’s motion 
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in support of the idea of European union, does not give a 
complete picture. If the real test came, most Gaullists would 
vote against, while over two-thirds of the Socialists are in 
favour of EDC. By opposing the motion they expressed 
their lack of confidence in the present government rather 
than opposition to European integration. 

If foreign policy could be separated from domestic 
entanglements, a narrow majority for EDC could probably 
be mustered in the French Chamber, But the debate has 
shown above all the gap between the alignments on the 
home and on the foreign front. In the last twenty months 
the issue was shirked by merely ignoring foreign affairs ; 
but now it has to be faced. Once the presidential election 
is Over, a new cabinet must be formed, and the majority 
supporting it should have an agreed and common foreign 
policy. If no such majority can be found, then the French 
electors should be called upon to decide. 


The Tangle of the Saar 


T the end of the inconclusive conference in The Hague 
A last week on the European Political Community, 
M. Bidault and Dr Adenauer discussed the problem of the 
Saar territory. A satisfactory agreement on this remains 
one of the conditions on which the French insist before they 
will ratify the EDC Treaty. How far the German Chan- 
cellor could or would go to meet them is unlikely to be 
known until he can feel certain that a government in Paris, 
having been promised satisfaction on the Saar, would then 
be able to secure the ratification. France’s reputation for 
piling condition on condition is now notorious. 

In an article on page 755, a Paris correspondent recalls 
the typical French views on this matter. To this account 
should be added a factor which is at once obscure, highly 
important for Germany, and yet seldom mentioned. Ger- 
man steelworks in the Saar (producing over two million 
tons a year) have been treated by the French rather as the 
Russians “ settled ” the question of key plants in ex-enemy 
countries of Eastern Europe. Under the _inter-allied 
reparations agreements, the French claim that they could 
have dismantled large quantities of equipment from these 
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works ; instead, they left them intact and took the valu: 
of the equipment in the form of shares. The French 
Government now holds 60 per cent of the shares in th 
Vélklingen works, the largest in the territory, and 40 per 
cent of the Réchling and Neunkirchen plants. All stec! 
works, except those owned by foreigners or Saarlander: 
were placed under a French trustee, but no one knows on 
whose behalf he is acting as regards the former German 
percentage of holdings. 


The future of these French Government holdings remains 
obscure. The obvious solution, that they should be sold i 
French steel companies, has been considered ; but it would 
not be easy to find the large sums required. This aspect 
of the Saar tangle must be examined if Dr Adenauer is 
find ways of cutting through it in a way that both French 
and German opinion will accept. 


Cheap Food— 


HE Minister of Food did not have much trouble with 
7 the Opposition when he explained, on Wednesday, how 
it was that his department needed another £127 million over 
and above its original estimate for this financial year. The 
Labour speakers were as uncertain as ever what line to take. 


Some of the extra expenditure arose from the buying in 
of stocks to make derationing possible. Mr Lloyd George 
admitted that he had perhaps over-insufed in the case of 
grain, and was left with £5 million worth of stocks that he 
had expected to be sold by now. But this was a small 
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matter. More important, some prices had been cut to 
induce the consumers to buy. Home produced pork had 
cost an extra £18 million in this way, and bacon £13 million, 
in spite of the profit on imported supplies. Eggs had cost 
{£3 million more than the estimate, in order to save the 
consumer from the arrival of the tenpenny egg, about which 
so many Labour warnings were sounded. An extra {20 
million was néeded to buy home grown grain now that the 
guaranteed price was above the world price, and £5 million 
had gone to the potato growers, because their yield had 
been 7 per cent higher than the average. 

And so on. Labour speakers hardly had the nerve, in 
the face of these facts, to trot out the only policy they 
seem to have for food—namely that subsidies should be 
redoubled to Keep the cost of living where it was two years 
ago. They could only arraign the Minister as a muddler 
and an incompetent for thinking that it was possible to 
support the farmer and yet to save money. That is hardly 
helpful when the Opposition will not push the point to its 
logical conclusion. In essentials, its policy and the Govern- 
ment’s are the same: both are willing to spend more on 
subsidies—the Government’s increases are shown in the 
chart—in order to keep the consumer tolerably contented, 
while encouraging and protecting high-cost production on 
British farms. 


—Dear Food 


He Government has this week increased the import 
duties on a variety of fruit and vegetables. The 
National Farmers’ Union has thus at last gained a sub- 
stantial measure of the extra protection for British market 
gardeners and fruit growers that it has been requesting 
since 1950. It may gain more, since some of the cases 
submitted to the Board of Trade are still under examina- 
tion. 
The present increases apply to eighteen horticultural 
products, including tomatoes, cauliflower, new potatoes, 
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peas, carrots, cherries and strawberries. In many cases 
the seasonal rate of duty, applying when the crop concerned 
is plentiful, has been at least doubled. For goose- 
berries the increase is from 4d. to 2d. a lb ; for strawberries 
the former rate of r$d. a Ib in the second half of June 
and 3d. a lb in July is increased to a uniform rate of 6d. a 
lb for most of June and July. For tomatoes the rate of 
duty is doubled and at the same time the period of high 
protection is extended ; for some other crops it is shortened. 
Such changes have been made possible by the waiver which 
the other members of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade reluctantly permitted, enabling margins of prefer- 
ence to be widened in certain circumstances. In fact, since 
the crops concerned are insignificant in Commonwealth 
trade, these higher duties will give no particular satis- 
faction to the Tories who cherish Imperial Preference. 
They are a major concession to the agricultural pro- 
tectionism that is nowadays perhaps even closer to the 
party’s heart. 

It is true that imports have hitherto been restricted by 
quantitative regulations, as well as the relatively low duties, 
and that therefore on balance the higher duties may not 
make the British market much more protected than it 
already was. Indeed, they are in principle a less offensive 
method of restriction. But at least some tinge. of the 
temporary expedient clung to quotas, whereas with higher 
duties the Government has firmly committed itself to the 
policy of dear food in Britain in order that the present 
number of British market gardeners may go on growing 
tomatoes uneconomically in hot-houses. Transport costs 
still give the home producer of fresh fruit and vegetables 
a considerable measure of natural protection from European 
competition ; if he needs in addition duties like 4d. a lb oa 
such unluxurious foods as tomatoes and cherries, the country 
is certainly paying dearly to support an uneconomic 
industry. 


Law and Order in Kenya 


N Tuesday, forty-four Kikuyu, who had been 
Q sentenced to death for their alleged share in the Lari 
massacre last March, had their convictions and sentences 
quashed by the East African Court of Appeal. This proof 
that British justice still prevails in Kenya is doubly 
welcome ; for the court’s judgment was given shortly afftr 
the court-martial of Captain Griffiths had brought to light 
facts that seriously disturbed confidence in British methods 
of restoring order. 

Captain Griffiths was acquitted of the charge of murder- 
ing an African. But the accounts of the shooting of wounded 
Africans and of the competition between battalions in the 
number of “kills” they could claim have very rightly 
disgusted public opinion. No one will pretend that the 
campaign against Mau Mau can be conducted as a police 
operation against civilians. But, however horrible the 
terrorists’ own acts, they do not excuse the attitude towards 


suspected Kikuyu shown up at the court-martial. General, 
Erskine’s declared determination to put an end to such 


episodes among British troops will be wholeheartedly 
supported. 
On another occasion, General Erskine said that the cam 
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paign against Mau Mau would not be won by bullets alone. 
His words have now been echoed by Mr Blundell, leader 
of the Europeans, whose recent policy statement is pre- 
sumably being discussed by the Governor of Kenya on his 
Jatest visit to this country. Constitutional changes cannot 
be carried out while the emergency still exists—in fact as 
well as in law. One more trusted and intelligent African 
leader, a city councillor of Nairobi, has just been murdered, 
which still further reduces the number capable of taking 
the greater share in Kenya’s government envisaged for 
Africans by Mr Blundell. But it would be a considerable 
advance if agreement on constitutional changes can be 
reached in the meantime, when the emergency is bringing 
forth new and progressive ideas among the leaders of all 


Taces. 


Berlin Without Reuter 


F Berlin proves to be the site of the four-power con- 

ference, the Foreign Ministers will be meeting in the one 
place where it seems impossible to maintain the division 
of Germany indefinitely. In Lugano, and even in Bonn, 
the status quo does not appear too bad to endure ; in Berlin, 
everything points to the need for this isolated capital to 
have its hinterland restored. This is still true, in spite of 
the considerable economic improvement that has steadily 
been achieved since intensive American aid stazted in 1950. 


The Economist Diary 


A reference book for thedesk 


For the man who seems to have everything he 
could want, The Economist Diary is the ideai 
present. The appointments and memoranda section 
ie designed to meet the needs of the busy man and 
in addition there are 72 pages of facts and figures, 
which together form a complete reference book. 


The reference material covers a wide range of 
subjects, including elections, national income, 
banking, taxation, crime, manpower, commodities, 
and a special section giving the basic facts on 47 
principal countries in the world. 


The volume is bound in red leather and measures 
16 in. by 8 im. Price (U.K. only): 41/- including 
pestage and purchase tax. Overseas prices vary 
widely ; a schedule will be sent on request. Full 
details of The Economist Diary are given in an 
illustrated pamphlet available from : 


Diary Department, The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, St. Jarnes’s, London, S.W.1 
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The index of industrial production in the western sector of 
the city has now risen to 70, taking 1936 as 100, thanks 
to a big spurt in building. But in Western Germany, the 
comparable figure is 170 ; and Berlin, in spite of a decrease 
in unemployment—all the greater because so many refugees 
from thé Soviet area have been absorbed—still has 200,000 
on the dole. If the city is to remain divided, its future 
depends on many factors, chief among them being the 
willingness of Congress to vote further funds, the ability of 
the Federal German government to spend more than the 
present DM.1,000 million a year in subsidies, and an 
increase in orders from West German businessmen. 

The loss of Berlin’s great Lord Mayor, Ernst Reuter, is 
irreparable. Under him Berlin roused a sense of national 
pride which offset the resentment or indifference which 
West Germans tend to feel when they are asked to help the 
city. It was also an example of co-operation between Con- 
servatives and Socialists. Now it is a cockpit of party 
politics. The Christian-Democrats govern in a coalition 
with the Free Democrats, and the Socialists are in opposition 
under Herr Neumann, an uncompromising politician of the 
Schumacher school. Immense harm may be done to the 
western cause in Berlin if the Socialists rouse the workers 
to make demands that the economy cannot stand, and attack 
the government in terms that might be used by the Com- 
munists. It is a bad sign-when the leading Socialist news- 
paper in Berlin, edited by a brave anti-Communist, declaims 
that in Bonn “ nothing is being done for the victims of the 
war, but everything for a new army.” When the fronts are 
confused in this way the enemy can, and will, infiltrate. 


Next Stage in the Sudan 


it the eyes of Cairo the elections in the Sudan have been a 


clear victory for Egypt. The National Unionist Party, 
which Egypt had openly supported, has won 44 out of 92 
seats contested. Five more remain to be contested on 
December roth, and if the National Unionists win all these. 
they will have a clear majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Even without these seats they would still stand 
a good chance of getting a majority, as the various success- 
ful independents are having second thoughts about party 
allegiances. The National Unionists are therefore right in 
the middle of the stage. 

They will now be on trial for a transitional period, for 
the recent elections were only the first of two bites at the 
cherry. The issue of union with Egypt or independénce 
will not be finally settled until after fresh elections for a 
Constituent Assembly at the end of the transitional period 
in about three years’ time. Then the Sudan will be asked 
to confirm or reverse last month’s apparent verdict in 
favour of union with Egypt. Its answer will depend very 
much on how the National Unionists acquit themselves in 
positions of influence and responsibility, and how far their 
Egyptian supporters remain in the background and manage 
to conceal the fact that they are interested in the Sudan 
only for what they can get out of it. If the National 
Unionists fail to measure up to the opportunities thrust 
upon them, if the cupboard quality of Egypt’s affections 
becomes too obvious, or if a horde of carpet-baggers 
descends from the north, the NUP vote might melt away 
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beyond hope of repurchase. On the other hand, as an 
article on page 752 shows, the victorious party may prove 
much less docile than its backers in Cairo anticipate. 

There is also the special problem of the Nilotic pagans 
of the southern provinces, racially and religiously distinct 
from the Arabicised Moslem majority in the north, and 
culturally backward. There are, in fact, inside the Sudan 
the main ingredients of a classic colonial problem of a 
kind which has plagued more experienced politicians than 
the new men in Khartoum. It will be important but not 
easy for the dominant north to avoid alienating the southern 
provinces, which contain more than a quarter of the total 
population of the country. 


Fewer Troops Round Trieste 


LTHOUGH the Trieste dispute is far from settled, this 
A week has seen a slight progress. In a speech last 
Sunday, Marshal Tito made new proposals about an inter- 
national conference. He was firm in his rejection of a meet- 
ing which would merely assemble in order to hand Zone A 
over to Italy ; but he held out an olive branch by declaring 
that he would withdraw troops from the zone frontier if 
Italy made the first move, and by repeating his statement 
that he no longer claims the city of Trieste itself, since its 
population is predominantly Italian. This recognition of 
fact in respect of the city was coupled, however, with the 
equally firm assertion that the villages in the rest of Zone A 
are Slovene ; and those he said, could in no circumstances 
go to Italy. If these conditions could be met, he added, he 
would be glad to represent Jugoslavia in person at a confer- 
ence. 

The offer to withdraw troops met with a quick and 
favourable response in Rome. Signor Pella asserted that 
this was what he had originally proposed himself, and he 
accepted in principle the Jugoslav claim that, since the 
Italians had been the first to move regular forces up to the 
frontier, they should make the first move in pulling them 
back again. This rather unexpected spirit of conciliation 
should lead to a definite lowering of the temperature in and 
around Trieste itself. And since the Jugoslav threat to 
march in was the factor which made the crisis urgent in the 
first place, these withdrawals at least open the way. to the 
possibility of a peaceful settlement. Every effort should now 
be made to see that they are in fact carried out. Once they 
have been, there should be a chance of following up with 
the preliminary meeting of officials which it has lately been 
proposed should precede any attempt to call a conference 
of ministers. The measure of the problem, however, may 
be gauged by the fact that, in spite of Marshal Tito’s olive 
branch, the leaders in Rome and Belgrade are still too far 
apart to speak to each other except through third parties. 


Delegated Legislation 


T first sight the report of the Select Committee on 
delegated legislation, published this week, seems 
comparable with some new models of cars ; the bonnet is 
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altered, a gadget is added here and there, and the basic 
design of engine and chassis remains as before. The com- 
mittee was appointed nearly a year ago, held seventeen 
meetings and received evidence from many distinguished 
people in Parliament and the Civil Service. The changes 
it recommends in the present procedure are no more than 
a slight extension in the time during which a prayer to 
annul an. item of delegated legislation—an Order or other 
Statutory instrument—may be put down, and also in the 
period available for debate on the prayer, plus a recom- 
mendation that the existing Scrutiny Committee of the 
House should be appointed more promptly at the start of 
each session. To those who regard the whole apparatus 
of delegated legislation with deep suspicion these proposals 
will seem like adding no more than a touch of paint to a 
particularly repulsive instrument of torture. 

That attitude is unhelpful. Broadly speaking, about 7o 
per cent of all statutory instruments either need an affirma- 
tive resolution of Parliament to become effective or may be 
challenged by any member within 40 days of their creation. 
In addition, all are considered by the Scrutiny Committee 
and it is the duty of the committee to draw the attention of 
the House to any which, again broadly speaking, depart too 
widely from the general run. In seven years the Scrutiny 
Committee has examined 6,900 instruments and drawn the 
attention of the House to 93 of them. The Select Com- 
mittee believes that the Scrutiny Committee, simply because 
it exists, has made government departments think more 
carefully of the rules and conventions to which they should 
conform. 

The Select Committee was concerned to secure a proper 
balance in all the work that the House, as at present con- 
stituted, must undertake, and in those circumstances it is 
really impossible to say that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions could have gone much further. In Parliament today, 
the government governs and the members of both Houses 
comment on the way.the government governs. No govern- 
ment could govern without a plentiful use of statutory 
instruments, and the committee seems to be reasonably 
satisfied that the opportunities for comment are adequate ; 
they could be increased, the committee would probably say, 
only at too great a cost to the actual process of government 
itself. Perhaps there is too much government, but it would 
be unfair to criticise a Select Committee of the House for 
not saying that. 


Newer Look at Dartmouth 


wo things stand out from the Admirajty’s announcement 
last week that Dartmouth cadets are henceforth to be 
recruited only at the age of 18. The first is that all three 
services are now in line (apart from the Army’s small new 
scheme at Wellbeck College). Secondly, this has been a 
victory for the educationists over both the Admiralty and 


_ the left-wing politicians. Henceforth the education of a 


future officer will continue uninterrupted, in a civilian 
atmosphere, until he is through the sixth form. He will 
then go to Dartmouth, Cranwell or Sandhurst at about 
eighteen. Whether his parents will be able to get main- 
tenance allowances to tide over the expensive years between 
16 atid 18 has not yet been decided. But if the Air Force 
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thought it necessary to bridge this gap, as was announced 
a few weeks ago, then it seems highly probable that the 
Navy will think so too. 

The controversies that have raged over Dartmouth since 
the hey-day of the Labour Government have been complex. 
It was then considered that entry at the convenient pre- 
school age of 13, coupled with a special entry at 18, was 
highly prejudicial to the grammar school child; in an 
attempt to overcome this unfairness and to get more cadets, 
the entry at 13 was abolished in 1948 and replaced by entry 
at 16. This was opposed by the educationists but in fact 
worked better than its opponents had predicted, even though 
the proportion of public school entrants still remained 
embarrassingly large. About 14 per cent of the vacancies 
remained unfilled, however, despite a lowering of the 
qualifying standard. 

This was rightly regarded as extremely serious ; the Navy 
depends on a small officer cadre. The committee that 
reviewed the situation most carefully last May produced a 
compromise proposal for recruitment at all three possible 
ages—13, 16, and 18—with 60 per cent of the places at 13 
reserved for boys from grant-aided schools, because they 
cannot then compete on equal terms with the prep-school 
boy. Much though their Lordships would like to “ catch 
"em young,” this 60 per cent cannot have been easy to 
swallow, while a full-blooded return to recruitment at 13 
would have been extremely difficult. It will never be 
possible to say whether the old scheme produced such good 
naval officers because of the system or because boys of good 
quality chose the Navy, but there is no clear reason why 
recruitment at 18 should fail to instil the same esprit de 
corps and in modern conditions it may well appeal to more 
promising boys. 


Right Way for Wales 


HE Government has declined to provide an extra {60 
million for developing the Welsh countryside over the 
next twelve years. This is the substance of the White 
Paper* published last week in reply to the proposals for 
rural development put forward some months ago by the 
Council for Wales and Monmouthshire. Although the 
council feels that it has been treated with scant courtesy, 
and claims that some of its arguments have been mis- 
interpreted, the Government has made the right decision. 
The council thought it right to spend government money 
on making the countryside more pleasant and profitable, and 
it suggested a new development corporation to administer 
the funds. It was not quite clear from the report whether 
the suggested {60 million (over twelve years) was to be 
over‘ and above the funds already provided. The Govern- 
ment’s case is that far more than {£5 million a year is already 
being spent on housing, water supplies, drains, roads and 
agricultural subsidies, and that the local authorities are 
quite competent to look after their own development plans 
without a special new authority. The local housing record 
is already better than that of some comparable English 
areas (though there is, admittedly, much leeway to make 
up) ; and the Government asserts that there is every chance 


* Cmd. 9014. 6d. 
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of more houses being built over the twelve-year per.od 
than the council contemplated in its report. Othe: 
amenities are also being provided as fast, the White Pape 
argues, as limitations on capital investment will allow. 
The master thought behind the council’s request for large: 
subsidies was, probably, that the local authorities feel them- 
selves too poor to continue to shoulder their present part 
of the costs. To this the Government replies that the best 
course is not to provide higher benefits for Wales at the 
expense of other areas, perhaps equally deserving, else- 
where ; it is to increase the revenues of the local council: 
as the countryside becomes more prosperous. Farming is, 
and will remain, the basis of the rural economy. The 
council’s way of increasing farm prosperity is, amongs! 
other measures, to provide special loans at low interest 
rates to hill farmers. But the artificial incentives to farmers 
of marginal land are already high. It may be that further 
heavy capital expenditure on Welsh farms is still needed 
and justified, but the Government has very sensibly decided 
on a full investigation of the possibilities before promising 
any financial favours except in the most general terms. 


A Bullish Bulletin 


T is difficult for an international organisation such as the 
Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva, which 
straddles the conflicting ideologies of East and West, to 
maintain an entirely unbiased posture. No doubt its 
bulletins frequently give offence behind the iron curtain ; 
but it is unusual for them to be censured in the West. The 
latest ECE bulletin for the second quarter of 1953 has, 
however, been roughly handled in the British press because 
of a supposed pro-Soviet bias, and because of alleged tech- 
nical deficiencies. 

The ECE secretariat would fail in its duty if it ignored 
Communist sources of statistics and other data ; but it has 
an equal responsibility to exercise discretion and, where 
facts are unverifiable, to report them as such. In this 
bulletin there is a tendency, not previously noticed, to 
accept as final the ministerial statements and planned 
targets of Eastern European countries as if they were hard 
facts. A hideous new phrase—operational plan—has been 
admitted, as if to suggest that a target has already been 
seven-eighths reached. Thus, for instance, in a table on 
page 8 of the bulletin, showing housing construction in 
Eastern Europe, the heinous sin is committed of adding 
together actual and “ operational” planned figures to give 
percentage plan fulfilment. A tiny warning footnote is 
hardly sufficient to prevent the ordinary reader from believ- 
ing that Rumania had fulfilled its housing plan to the extent 
of 97 per cent, whereas in fact in the past three years it has 
averaged only about 62 per cent. Again, there are some 
unsupported statements, such as the remark that “ consider- 
able numbers of farmers ” from the Soviet zone of Germany 
have now returned to their farms, whereas, in fact, no 
such tendency has been reported. 

ECE is quite properly in favour of increasing East-West 
trade ; but where is the solid evidence that Western Euro- 
pean countries could “make substantial savings in dollar 
imports ” by raising their trade with the Soviet Union ? 
The example of petroleum given in the report is not 
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particularly happy, since most of free Europe has already 
made its dollar-saving dispositions for oil purchases and 
there is, indeed, a real fear of a glut should Abadan reopen. 
The price factor as an obstacle to such trade, which the 
ECE used to emphasise, has now vanished, without explana- 
tion. And in irrelevantly coupling with East-West trade 
the fact of increasing West German competition in certain 
markets, the authors have drawn on statistics that do not 
really support their argument. In a table showing the 
intrusion of Federal Germany in the trade of the Middle 
East, the figures show that only marginal inroads have been 
made in Britain’s markets in most countries (in Iraq West 
Germany has actually lost ground since 1952), except in 
Persia and Egypt, where political factors—not mentioned 
n the bulletin—are dominant. 


Where Sweden Fits In 


EUTRALITY, in the modern world, can be a very 

different thing from neutralism. This distinction has 
been made more than once in these columns. The common 
interest of world peace is served by countries such as 
Sweden and Switzerland, which not only provide a source 
of mediation and impartial judgment in international 
disputes, but also, by steadfastly manning their own 
ramparts, ease the burden of collective defence that lies on 
the shoulders of other nations. This is in exact contra- 
diction to the role played by the neutralists, who pretend 
that this burden does not exist. 

But neutrality cannot be practised in a vacuum. It is 
paradoxical that this should need to be pointed out ; but the 
need has been clearly demonstrated in a newly published 
panegyric on the virtues’and triumphs of Sweden. Sweden, 
stoutly armed and dedicated to the limited but honest idea 
of defending its own territory, is an obvious stumbling 
block to any aggressor and, by the same token, a solid asset 
to the forces of peace. But, as Swedes themselves are the 
first to admit, the “ alliance-free ” policy is successful only 
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because the western allies not only provide a support against 
which Sweden can brace itself when pressed by Moscow, 
but also present no threat to it themselves. It is absurd to 
discuss the possibility of a Nato attack on Sweden in the 
same terms as a Soviet attack. Indeed, Sweden’s ability to 
concentrate on defence against attack from the East is partly 
due to its confidence that it need fear none from the West. 
It is equally absurd to see Denmark and Norway as 
living tranquilly under a shield of Swedish strength and 
Sagacity. These two countries explored this idea just five 
years ago and found it fallacious, with the result that both 
joined the Atlantic partnership. 

The Swedes deserve full credit for their services to peace 
both as a patient go-between and as a sturdy hedgehog. 
They may also claim that they were the first to discover 
that a welfare state is worth costly defence—a discovery not 
yet made by all Socialists, But modesty and realism make 
them embarrassed at the idea that a model for Paris, Bonn, 
Rome and others is to be found in Stockholm. 


Beria’s Ghost 


Bn. name has apparently disappeared from the latest 

volume of the Soviet Encyclopedia. Thus he joins 
some of the greatest revolutionary leaders on the path 
towards official oblivion. A new and apocryphal version 
of his life is written on the well-worn palimpsest. Beria 
the “ beloved leader and Stalin’s comrade-in-arms ” is no 
more ; he has vanished. Only if his opponents succeed in 
bringing him into the dock will his name reappear, with 
the usual terms of abuse attached. But it is one thing to 
erase a namie from the books, another to eradicate a trend 
from the political life of the country. There are signs that 
the struggle of which Beria’s fall was the climax is not yet 
over. Important personalities are still being purged 
throughout the Soviet Union. After Georgia and the 
Ukraine the turn of Leningrad has come, the former capital, 
the “commune of the North” and the heart of every past 
opposition movement. 

At a recent meeting of the Leningrad Party committee 
the entire local leadership was reorganised. V. M. 
Andrianov, first secretary of the Leningrad committee ‘since 
1949, was among those who lost their jobs. Andrianov 
was an important figure, and not only as the boss of the 
second Party organisation in the country. At the All- 
Union Party Congress last year he was elected to the 
Presidium, which put him among the 25 most important 
Party personalities in the country. There is no evidence 
to show a direct link between Beria’s fall and Andrianov’s 
eviction, though the name of his successor, F. R. Kozlov, 
may provide a clue. It was this Kozlov who launched an 
appeal for “vigilance” in Komunist on the eve of the 
announcement of the “ doctors’ plot” at the beginning of - 
this year. This active member of the Soviet vigilantes may * 
now be getting a reward forthis struggle against the Beria — 
deviation. Leningrad has always been a hard nut to crack, 
and it is not surprising that the general secretary of the 
All-Union Party, Nikita Khrushchev himself, watched over 
this purge. One wonders whether all opposition has been 
crushed here and elsewhere ? The Beria heresy may weli 
be hydra-headed even though Beria may no longer exist. . 
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Modern Walpole 


MACKENZIE KING: The Incredible 
Canadian. 

By Bruce Hutchison. 

Longmans. 456 pages. 25s. 


= the spring of 1921 there fell the 
second centenary of the béginning 
of Walpole’s marathon tenure of the 
premiership. At that time it seemed 
most improbable, if not impossible, that 
anyone in the British Commonwealth 
would ever equal his record of nearly 
twenty-one years in that office. Least 
of all, no one ever suspected that the 
new leader of the Liberal party in 
Canada, already in his late forties and 
with little chance of his political party 
winning a majority in the next general 
election, would within the next twenty- 
seven years exceed Walpole’s record. 
Yet this remarkable feat was in reality 
only the by-product of what may be 
termed the politics of Mackenzie King. 

Of all the prominent Commonwealth 
statesmen of the first half of this 
century, Mr King, if not the most 
important, was one of the most engaging 
and intriguing. The mere magnitude of 
his role in so many political fields 
assures a welcome for this candid por- 
trait from a journalist’s point of view. 
Journalists have not always proved the 
most judicious of biographers; their 
judgment of events and their assessment 
of character are often uneven. That is 
inevitable. But the worst kind of 
biographer is not he who has a point 
of view, but. he who has none; Mr 
Hutchison has certainly not obtruded 
his unduly. 

Mr Hutchison’s main quarry for in- 
formation has been “ many persons who 
were as close to King as any man could 
be.” Little of the information is new, 
but the author gives some tantalising, 
if not sensational, glances into the public 
and private life of Mr King and many 
of his associates. However, without 
more material, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to illumine much of the 
obscurity surrounding his ambiguities 
and contradictions. 

This book has already evoked con- 
siderable controversy in Canada; and 
some of Mr _ Hutchison’s fellow 
Canadians think his particular illumina- 
tion of King and his country somewhat 
curious. Certainly the scope, of the 
volume is wide ; and some of the author’s 
generalisations are highly questionable. 
This is particularly true of his treatment 
of the 1926 constitutional issue concern- 
ing the dissolution of Parliament and of 
the conscription crisis in 1944—though 
on the latter Mr Hutchison’s postscript 
contains an important addition. The 


treatment of some other subjects, such as 
the abdication, is quite inadequate. 
However, the author declares that he is 
not pretending to present anything like 
a complete study of King and his era 
and that the book is solely his own inter- 
pretation of both. Accepted as such, it 
is a lively and vivacious narrative ; and, 
what is more important, it has under- 
standing. Mr Hutchison’s remarks on 
the personal character of King are not 
very complimentary, but he has high 
praise for King the politician and states- 
man. Mr King has emerged from it a 
much more colourful and complex man 
than the great majority of people 
believed him to be. 

It is now a commonplace that King 
was the principal advocate of Dominion 
autonomy, and that his opposition to 
common organs and formal imperial 
unity was for the most part dictated by 
his desire to strengthen the unity between 
the French-speaking and English-speak- 
ing Canadians. The more detached 
reader will be interested rather in other 
questions. Why did this Canadian 
remain for so long in the first rank of 
politics ? Why was he a man of indeci- 
sion ?, What was the extent of his 
influence and impact on events? Mr 
Hutchison throws much light on these 
questions, though the more serious 
reader will not be completely satisfied 
with the answers. He must await a more 
definitive study. 

In the meantime this interim 
biography is welcome: it is highly read- 
able and most of it is sound ; moreover, 
Mr Hutchison’s style gives a relish and 
piquancy to his fascinating narrative. It 
is higher journalism at its highest. 


Eightieth Year 


CHURCHILL BY HIS CONTEM- 
PORARIES. 

Edited by Charles Eade. 

Hutchinson. 528 pages. 25s. 


Te is a good idea which has not 
quite come off. To portray Sir 
Winston Churchill’s manifold talents by 
having each of them described and dis- 
cussed in turn by an expert in a par- 
ticular field is an original and promising 
idea. But in practice it has run into 
difficulties. For one thing Sir Winston 
has said so much of it so much better 
himself. The most important field, 
too, in which his great abilities have 
found their outlet, that of statesman- 
ship and strategy, requires at the least 
a volume on its own, and does not lend 
itself to treatment in a chapter or two, 
though both Lord Altrincham and Mr 
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A. L. Rowse make points of consider- 
able interest in the sections thev 
contribute. 

The more successful parts of the boo! 
are those dealing with Churchill as 
speaker and a writer. Sir Norma: 
Birkett has contributed an excellen: 
study of the Prime Minister’s oratory 
Mr Malcolm Muggeridge has a percep- 
tive essay on him as a biographer and 
historian, in the course of which he 
describes the volumes of the Second 
World War as “historic rather than 
historical, glowing with the making 
rather than the writing of history.” 
Professor Bodkin has a characteristically 
salty commentary on Churchill as an 
artist. He suggests that the impulse tc 
paint must have been dormant in 
Churchill from an early age, and found 
its first expression in the sketches he sent 
back with his despatches from the South 
Africa war. This made painting a natura! 
outlet for him when in middle age he 
sought an avenue of escape from the 
pressure of events. But Professor Bodkin 
disagrees with the common — and 
Churchillian—view that this is an avenue 
open to all. Sir Winston’s call to 
“Everyman to paint for himself,” says 
Mr Bodkin 


must have powerfully stimulated the sale 
of artists’ materials during the past five 
years ; and the number of those whom 
it has led astray into mis-spent effort 
must greatly exceed those whom it has 
led safely into a promised land. 


Lord Winterton and Mr Shinwell, 
from very different points of view, arrive 
at much the same affectionate though 
critical view of Sir Winston as a Parlia- 
mentarian. Mr George Isaacs has a good 
chapter—one of the best in the book— 
on Churchill and the trade unions. And 
for those who insist that in these days a 
man is a hero to his valet there are 
details of his personal and working habits 
by his ex-secretary and by the detective 
who guarded him for many years. But 
not even Sir Alan Herbert has succeeded 
in getting down on paper Sir Winston’s 
humour. The reason is surely that it is 
like humour in a play, depending for 
much of its effect on the timing and the 
background—on the swift quip which 
alleviates the tension of some great and 
passionate issue in the Commons, or the 
yest which enables him to escape from 
some tight political corner. 

Despite these defects, however, the 
good parts of this volume render it a task 
worth undertaking, and make it both 
saleable and readable. The subject alone 
guarantees that. 


Record of Recovery 


THE REBIRTH OF AUSTRIA. 
By Richard Hiscocks. 
Oxford University Press. 263 pages. 18s. 


Be have moved so quickly 
during the past six months that a 
postscript is already required to Pro- 
fessor Hiscocks’s admirable little book 
on Austria since the war. Only a few 
days after it went to press last spring, a 
new era began in the story of the four- 
power occupation with the gradual 
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relaxation of Soviet control over Austrian 
affairs in both the Soviet zone and the 
Soviet sector of Vienna. Consequently, 
Russian obstruction, which has ham- 
pered Austria’s recovery ever since the 
first post-Nazi Austrian Government was 
formed in April, 1945, has now become 
materially less. Mr Hiscocks has devoted 
a whole chapter to this subject and 
nothing that he has written about it is 
in any way invalidated. But there are 
already a number of new facts to be 
added to those he has enumerated. 


The story of Austria which he has 
described is an inspiring record of 
recovery. Starting with a picture of 
utter chaos, misery and starvation it 
recounts the various steps and stages 
through which Austria has passed until 
now, eight years later, it has become one 
of the most stable states in Europe. It 
has a coalition government which really 
does pull together and which had the 
same Premier, Dr Figl, throughout 
practically the whole period with which 
Mr Hiscocks deals. It has built up a 
reserve of foreign currency that today 
exceeds $50 million. It has a growing 
export trade in spite of a decline in trade 
with former customers in eastern Europe. 
And though Austria still has a formid- 
able unemployment problem, its popula- 
tion is, on the whole, well fed—better 
fed, unquestionably, than that of any of 
its eastern and southern neighbours. 


The controls imposed by Russia on the 
movement of goods and people across 
the frontiers of its zone and its censor- 
ship of communications have been lifted 
since Mr Hiscocks’s book was printed. 
It is no longer necessary, for example, 
for a “z0-kilometre [telephone] call 
between Feldkirch in the Vorarlberg and 
Buchs in Switzerland . . . to be routed 
through. Vienna over §00 kilometres 
away.” But the Soviet economic 
exploitation of Austria continues on the 
same scale as before, and there is as yet 
no sign that Russia is ready to end the 
occupation and restore to Austria the full 
liberty it promised in the Moscow 
Declaration of November I, 1943. 
Austria’s recovery is all the more remark- 
able in that it has taken place in spite of 
this exploitation and occupation. 

It is, of course, impossible to cover 
fully every aspect of Austrian recovery 
in a book of this size, and Mr 
Hiscocks has said nothing about the 
relationship between the Federal 
Austrian Government in Vienna and the 
various provincial governments. The 
omission is surprising, since he has 
dedicated his book to two officials in the 
province of Upper Austria. As in many 
countries, the Austrian provinces some- 
times tend to be jealous of the capital. 
It would be difficult, for example, to 
persuade a majority of the 6 million odd 
Austrians who live outside Vienna that 
the Austrian Government is justified in 
spending no less than £3 million on 
rebuilding the Vienna Opera House. 
However, the surprising thing about 
Mr Hiscocks’s book is not that he has 
left such things out but that he has got 
so much in, As a general guide to post- 
war Austria, his book is invaluable. 


The Seizure of Power 


THE PATTERN OF COMMUNIST 
REVOLUTION. 

By Hugh Seton-Watson. 

Methuen. 377 pages. 25s. 


N his introductory chapter Professor 
Seton-Watson defines the task he has 
set himself: a + comparative historical 
analysis of Communism as a revolu- 
tionary movement. In describing the 
main attempts, successful and unsuccess- 
ful, by Communists to seize power from 
1917 until today and ranging from highly 
industrialised Europe to primitive Africa, 
he has sought to “ indicate the principal 
social and political conditions that have 
helped or hindered Communists in their 
recruitment of supporters and in their 
onslaught on the state machine. And 
the title implies that from these descrip- 
tions there will emerge a synthesis, a 
crystallisation of the basic factors 
common to all Communist attempts to 
seize power. 

If the outcome falls short of the 
promise the reasons are not far to seek. 
In the first place, the book (given the 
author’s intention) is top-heavy with 
familiar and not always relevant detail. 
An introductory first chapter deals with 
Europe before 1914, and _ contains 
sections on economic and social 
divisions, political systems, education, 
religions, nationalities problems, labour 
movements and. the Second Inter- 
national. The following chapters 
describe the Russian Revolution of 
1917, the founding of the Comintern 
and the abortive central and east Euro- 
pean revolutions and uprisings that came 
with the end of the First World War ; 
and by page 110 the author has also dis- 
cussed “Communism in Russia, 192I- 
1928” and “Communism in Europe, 
1921-1933.” From that point on -the 
geographical scope widens and the dates 
and names multiply like rabbits. Occa- 
sionally the narrative is interrupted by 
a series of paragraphs which are almost 
flagged as “causes of victory” or 
“causes of defeat,” and by some sur- 
prising generalisations, for instance, that 
the Popular Front tactic of the 1930s 
was a failure in Europe, 

Even up to page 329 the names and 
dates (invariably accurate) are being 
machine-gunned at the reader, and then 
in his final chapter, Mr Seton-Watson 
offers his synthesis. He finds that 

The political factors that have been 

decisive for the victory or defeat of Com- 

munists have been the resistance or 
collapse of the State machine and the 
international balance of power. . . . The 
collapse of the State machine .. . has 
been brought about . . . only by the direct 
or indirect effects of war. . . . The second 
political factor, the international balance 
of power, requires little. explanation. 
Communists have succeeded when Soviet 
military force was available to support 
them, and have failed when anti-Com- 
munist or non-Communist military force 
was present in overwhelming strength. 
In short, the Communists win when they 
seize and hold state power and they lose 
when the non-Communists defeat them. 

For the generation which at first hand 

has known politics only since 1939 the 
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book is an excellent guide to the history 
of Communist movements throughout 
the world. To be anything like a 
complete record of world Communism, 
however, much more space should 
have been given to the later integra- 
tive and organisational activities of 
the Comintern and its subsidiasies 
such as the Pan-Pacific Trade Union 
Secretariat. Mr Seton-Watson’s un- 
written book would have . sacrificed 
some of the facts in order to bring out 
the remarkable consistency which has 
guided Communist revolutionary activity 
ever since Lenin—its unshakable deter- 
mination to destroy capitalism, its insist- 
ence that every Communist be a full-time 
disciplined militant, its definition of every 
situation as a political one, and its readi- 
ness to co-operate with non-Communists 
should this be the most effective way of 
destroying them or of safeguarding the 
Communist Fatherland. 


Heritage of Slavery 


FAMILY AND COLOUR IN JAMAICA. 
By F. M. Henriques. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode, 196 pages. 18s. 


HE lands of the Caribbean, the 

southern States of America, and 
Brazil, are all marked by the heritage of 
the slave trade and Negro slavery. Their 
modern characteristic is great poverty, 
social structures dominated by detailed 
scales of colour, and apparent instability 
of domestic groupings. There has been 
considerable research into these problems 
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both in the United States and in the 
Catibbean, but there has as yet been no 
satisfactory sociological analysis° of a 
single West Indian island. Most studies 
in the West Indies themselves have been 
cultural in «their © emphasis. Dr 
Henriques’s book on Jamaica therefore 
stresses the importance of this field of 
research’ for elucidating fundamental 
problems of class and family relations. 
Ethnographically the book is excellent ; 
it describes the nature of the problems 
clearly. But the explicit sociological and 
psychological statements, which are 
interpolated in the description, some- 
what over-simplify the case. The merit 
of the book resides in its implicit order- 
ing of complex data. 

Dr Henriques stresses the general 
poverty of Jamaica’s population, created 
by successive crises in single-crop 
economies. A few people at the top, as 
in the time of the sugar planters’ heyday, 
are extremely wealthy. The descendants 
of the emancipated slaves, for whom no 
provision was made at the time of 
emancipation, live in constant want, 
moving in search of work and following 
messianic cults in search of salvation. 
This poverty and mobility are accom- 
panied by great instability of domestic 
association. Throughout the region of 
former slavery the “illegitimacy rate” 
runs between §0 per cent and 70 per cent 
of births. Dr Henriques sees that 
although these classes have Christian 
monogamy as an ideal, in fact they 
accept concubinage and “ illegitimacy ” 
as normal.* No social disapproval 
attends them. Hence he gives a value 
to the various forms of domestic asso- 
ciation different from that given by 
preceding studies. These forms are the 
Christian family with civil marriage as 
its basis; faithful concubinage, where 
a couple have lived together for many 
years; the keeper family, which “is 
a temporary association; and the 
maternal family, where a number of 
women, related by descent, live together 
in the other forms of association with 
men. He rightly rejects Herskovits’s 
thesis that these associations are African 
survivals, and shows how they are 
related to forms of mating under slavery 
but are maintained by present condi- 
tions. Particular domestic groupings 
may pass in a cycle through all the 
forms. In the upper, and lighter, 
classes marriage, with perhaps the keep- 
ing of a concubine, becomes normal. 

This important analysis is tied into 
a study of the fine grading of class, 
dependent on colour, wealth and skill, 
which has emerged from the mating of 
whites and negroes. All except the 
poorest and lowest are striving to move 
up the scale, and all except the rich 
and highest are struggling to avoid 
slipping downwards. This has import- 
ant effects on the Jamaican temperament 
and on personal” relations. Though 
there is no “colourt bar” the whole 
society is extremely “ colour-conscious.” 
This has the result that the upward 
mobile man always tries to marry a 
lighter woman ; and there is appearing 
a class of professional spinsters who 


cannot mate at their level or upwards, 
and will not marry downwards. 

The whole structure is now assailed 
by a constitution which gives political 
power to blacks; as the practical 


problems of. Jamaica grow, more diffi- 
cult, they become more fascinating. 


Malvolio Speaks 


UPHILL ALL THE WAY. 
By Mary Agnes Hamilton. 
Jonathan Cape. 160 pages. 12s. 6d. 


T is not the Malvolio of the cross- 
gartered yellow stockings, the 
self-important ass, but the suddenly 
tragic and dignified figure declaring 
from his dungeon that he “ thinks nobly 
of the soul.” who gives Mrs Hamilton 
her final chapter-heading. This warm- 
hearted, intelligent and enormously 
refreshing autobiography is a manifesto 
for democracy, an utterance of that 
“third cheer” which Mr E. M. Forster 
tolerantly but firmly withheld. She 
“thinks nobly of the soul’ as she has 
seen it through an active political and 
professional lifetime ; she believes, more- 
over, that no soul is complete without 
participation in the life of the social 
order ; she has found that the patient 
co-operation of men of goodwill in seek- 
ing common ground is in fact, and not 
only in theory, rewarded by solid 
practical success. For democracy as fact, 
as a set of social and political institutions, 
she would, one gathers, agree with Mr 
Forster in thinking two cheers quite 
enough. For democracy as aspiration, 
as vital underlying principle, as the only 
healthy social relationship of human 
beings however diverse in nature and 
gifts, she has that unreserved enthusiasm 
which he would keep for “Love the 
Belovéd Republic.” The democracy of 
the textbooks and the democracy of Walt 
Whitman overlap but do not coincide. 
Given a different sort of pefsonality 
Mrs Hamilton might have drawn 
different conclusions from the experj- 
ences here narrated. She had a happy 
childhood and adolescence, but there- 
after it was “uphill all the way ” much 
in the manner of Sisyphus. Her marriage 
is a brief, and briefly mentioned, failure ; 
her first political enthusiasm, the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party, leads to 
disillusionment ; she hitches her wagon 
—until 1931—to Ramsay MacDonald’s 
star, and suffers accordingly; 1931 brings 
defeat and unemployment; the dismal 
closing years of the long Armistice over- 
whelm her with a sense of personal dis- 
honour ; she feels her full share of the 
Angst afflicting the exhausted and 
divided postwar world. 

But Mrs Hamilton’s capacity for 
digesting experience and turning it to 
wisdom, for achieving self-knowledge 
while preserving sympathy, save her 
from the common ‘fate of the over- 
idealistic—at worst cynicism, at best a 
detached cultivation of a private garden. 
“Uphill All the Way ” is indeed an excel- 
lent specific against cynicism, especially 
that cynicism engendered by the spec- 


tacle of equalitarian spite and equali- 
tarian cant. 
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Independent Asia 


ASIA AND WESTERN DOMINANC ; 
By K. M. Panikkar. 
Allen and Unwin, 530 pages. 30s, 


ARDAR PANIKKAR’S book is co: 
+) pulsory reading for anyone who bh 
anything to do with Asia, whether he 
diplomat, businessman or plain studen 
It is not only that it is the first book 
to cover both the whole area fron 
Karachi to Tokyo and the whole perio 
from Prince Henry the Navigator to the 
present day ; it is also that it is the firs: 
book to give. the viewpoint of indepen- 
dent Asia. Previous literature has been 
written either by Europeans or by Asian 
whose judgment was distorted by the: 
resentment at the colonial or sem 
colonial status of their countries. Sarda: 
Panikkar suffers from no complexes. 

Sardar Panikkar is a historian o! 
quality. His style is smooth and lucid : 
his very considerable learning is carried 
lightly ; his choice of facts to illustrate 
his theses is nearly always judicious. 


. ‘ 


-One can quarrel only with his persistent 


tendency to regard Chima as always 
sinned against in its nineteenth century 
relations with the West. The Opium 
War was quite as much about diplomatic 
relations as about opium; the war of 
1859-60 was not fought just to protect 
a pirate ; exasperation at foreign inter- 
ference does not really justify the Boxe: 
murders. Gunboat diplomacy was as 
much the result of the inefficiency and 
corruption of Chinese officialdom as of 
the West’s belief in its moral virtue. 

That Sardar Panikkar takes this line 
is, however, in itself significant. That, 
undoubtedly, is how most Chinese feel, 
and it is in this reflection of attitudes 
that Sardar Panikkar is at his most 
revealing. He is severé with the West 
about China because he feels that 
Western behaviour gave the Chinese no 
real option to Communism ; a hundred 
years of Western, and especially. mis- 
sionary, education left too little faith in 
Confucianism for Chiang’s neo-Con- 
fucianism to succeed, while liberalism 
never got out of the universities. By 
contrast, his comments on British rule 
in India are, in general, favourable. He 
mentions the plunder of Bengal after 
Plassey ; he points out that the victory 
itself was paid for rather than fought 
for ; he sees no case for the Afghan or 
Burmese wars; he quotes Kitchener’s 
patronising remarks about the impossi- 
bility of having “ native officers” in the 
army. But he recognises the importance 
of the English language in unifying 
India, of the British railways, universities 
and administrative system in providing 
a basis from which independent India 
can build up, and of British liberal. and 
democratic ideas in helping to make 
India Asia’s main. representative ' of 
liberal democracy. — 

Sardar Panikkar has much to say, too, 
and all of it illuminating, on such sub- 
jects as Russia’s relations with China, 
the role of missionaries, and the Japanese 
failure to absorb Western humani- 
tarianism. But the book should be read. 
It cannot all be put in a review. 
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Letters to the Editor 





A Mission to Moscow 


Str—In your issue of November 28th 
you made a series of comments on a 
letter from Mrs Joan Robinson. 
Although I disagree with the general 
tenor of all your comments on. this 
subject, I will confine myself to one 
only, namely your statement that “ the 
long-term trade agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union, 
which was signed in Moscow in 
December, 1947, is still in force.” This 
is not correct. 

This agreement, which I myself 
negotiated, covered certain short-term 
shipments of goods, all of which are 
now completed except for certain cases 
where contract negotiations were broken 
off. The long-term arrangements 
envisaging further schedules of 
exchanges of goods never came to any- 
thing. The reference to financial 
arrangements has been taken up by a 
separate monetary agreement and the 
shipping clauses fall with the general 
reference to long-term trade arrange- 
ments. 


ANNUAL 
ABSTRACT OF 
STATISTICS 
1953 


Prepared by the Central Statistica! 
Office in collaboration with Statistics 
Divisions of Government Depart- 
ments, this Annual Abstract of 
Statistics for the United Kingdom 
gives annual figures for the years 
1943 to 1952 and includes, where 
possible, comparisons with 1938. 
It contains over 300 tables covering 
2 subjects ant is of special and 
immediate value to industrialists 
journalists, and economists, besides 
being of great interest to the general 
public. 


Price 21s. 


By post 21s. 8d. 


H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


P.O. Box $69, London, ».E.1, an Sale 
Offices in -London, Edinburgh Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Cardiff, Bristo! 
and Belfast. or through any bookseller 


_ Certainly neither the Board of Trade 
in this country nor the Soviet Govern- 
ment consider that a long-term trade 
agreement is in force between the two 
countries. Moreover, since the phrase 
“trade agreement” in the text of your 
article and Mrs. Robinson’s reply clearly 
envisages lists of goods to be bought and 
sold, there has not been such an inter- 
governmental agreement in force— 
apart from specific purchases of par- 
ticular commodities by Government 
departments—since the expiry of the 
short-term arrangements (part A) of the 
1947 agreement.—Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons Haro_p WILSON 


* 


Sir,—I was puzzled by the statement 
in your Note of November 21st that 
“ Anglo-Russian trade in non-strategic 
goods is developing quite satisfactorily 
within the official trade agreement.” 
After the ECE conference last April, 
France and a number of other western 
countries negotiated agreements for 
two-way trade with Russia on the basis 


GEORGE RONALD 


SOME AFRICAN 
MILESTONES 


by 
H. F. VARIAN, M.t.c.e., F.8.G.8. 


An important and fascinating book on 
the development of Africa by a man who 
built the Benguela Railway, surveyed the 
Victoria Falls, gave his name to two ani- 
mals, met Cecil Rhodes, became an expert 
on big game and led “ the kind of life 
that most boys dream of.’—The Field. 


“ His modestly written book, not with- 
out its vein of dry humour, has value as a 
document.”’—Geographical Journal. 


“men like Varian. . their engineer- 
ing skill, their resource and their fierce 
toil... . He is a well-known authority on 
big game (there are some fine photographs 
of lion, hippo, rhinoceros and elephant).” 
—United Empire. 


70 superb photographs ; maps ; appen- 
dices ; index. 18s. 6d. net 


THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF SHAKESPEARE 


by 
K. J. SPALDING 
*__ . of much interest as a contemporary 


philosopher's reading of Shakespeare.” — 
The Economist. 12s. 6d. net 


Wheatley Oxford 
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of the lists which had been exchanged at 
Geneva. This country has so far made 
no response to the Russians officially. 
The “ official trade agreement” to which 
you refer is not a close analogue to the 
trade agreements that France, Italy and 
some other countries have entered into. 
It is an agreement concerning trade, but 
not an agreement to trade. It rather 
takes the form, as Mr Eden said, of not 
objecting to trade. 

The explanation can hardly be that 
our exports to the Soviet Union are 
going along satisfactorily. They are, in 
fact, almost at a standstill. In the first 
nine months of this year their value was 
only £1,316,c00, the lowest for any 
peacetime year in the last three decades 
and less than a quarter of the postwar 
average. 

Our exports to Russia at the moment 
are, in fact, less than one-thirtieth of our 
exports to Belgium—and this at a time 
when the Russians seem likely to 
increase their sterling holdings rapidly 
by the sales to this country of grain, 
timber, manganese ore and other metals 
as well as silver and gold. 


Perhaps that is the explanation of the 
readiness on the part of a number of 
manufacturers in need of new export 
markets to join in a group visit to 
Moscow, planned on the basis of the 
indications given by the Russians of 
their current requirements. Many of 
our people believe that something more 
than individual, unco-ordinated sales- 


BOOKS FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


THE OXFORD BOOK 
OF ENGLISH TALK 


Edited by 
JAMES SUTHERLAND 
18s. net 


A new volume in the 
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30s. net 
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64 pp. of maps 
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manship is needed to make the necessary 
impact on the highly.centralised trading 
organisations of the Eastern bloc. 
Especially if:.°a commercially  dis- 
interested body. undertakes the - pre- 
liminary work of market research, 

selection of .forms and general organisa- 
tion, the group visit may do a great deal 
to advance British exports in markets 
with which we have at present little 
effective contact. 

Incidentally, in the publications of 
the British Council for the Promotion 
f International Trade that I have read, 
I have failed- to find anti-American 
propaganda (even non-spiteful propa- 
ganda). Much of it consists of extracts 
from American newspapers and 
periodicals of unimpeachable respect- 
abiliry—Yours faithfully, 

Bristol University H. D. DICKINSON 


* 


Smr—It often happens that one man’s 
fancies are another man’s “ facts.” There 
re, however, some points in your com- 
ment of November 28th on my letter 
which it should be possible to clear up. 
(x) On the agreement of 1947 with 
USSR we seem to be at cross purposes, 
This is not now an operative trade 
agreement of the type which, for 
instance, the UK has with Czecho- 
slovakia, and which France, Sweden and 
Italy made with the USSR after the 
last ECE trade meeting specifying quan- 
tities and naming commodities. The 
“short-term arrangements” under the 
1947 agreement have long since expired 
and the “long-term arrangements ” 
which refer to “a balanced programme 
of shipments between the two countries ” 
seem to have become 4 dead letter. (2) 
Your reference to “conditions” laid 
down for the Moscow conference of 
1952 is also misleading. The principal 
condition was that “ the Conference will 
rule out any discussion of the respective 
merits of different economic and social 
systems.” Many people, I know, were 
deterred from coming, not by any “ con- 
ditions,” but by the thought of. the 
smears to which they would be liable 
to be subjected when they returned.— 
Yours faithfully, JOAN ROBINSON 
Cambridge 


“o . 


{Our remark about the course of Anglo- 
Soviet trade was based on reports reaching 
us of a number of contracts recently 
obtained .through the ordinary. channels 
from the Russians. An example is that 
for £10. million of trawlérs now sanctioned 
by the British Government. ‘These orders 
will of course appear only in future trade 
returns. 


There is no point in quibbling about 
what is and what is not a trade agreement. 
Our argument was that the official channels 
for negotiation set up by Mr Wilson’s 
agreement still exist—including a Soviet 
Trade Delegation in London—and that 
better results are likely to flow from using 
them. than from.highly publicised private 
missions with a propaganda flavour.. That 
is still our opinion—and the Soviet Govern- 
ment appears to agree with it. We have 
the most direct evidence of the conditions 
that were imposed for the 1952 Conference. 
—EpbITor.} 


Jute: A Test Case 


Srm—In fairness to the jute industry I 
feel that there are certain cardinal points 
which the article published in your issue 
of November 21st failed to bring out. 


(1) The national importance of having 
a jute “Spinning and manufacturing 
industry in the United Kingdom, which 
was publicly acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade in 1948. 
Without a home spinning and manufac- 
turing industry a large number of con- 
suming industries in the United 
Kingdom would be unable to get their 
specialised requirements. The wide 
diversification of the home industry is 
obviously not appreciated, and here I 
would again quote from paragraph 4, 
page 1, of “The Working: Party 
Report”: “It would be unwise in the 
national interest to allow the consuming 
industries to become more and more 
dependent on a single outside source of 
supply.” Subsequent to the publication 
of “The Working Party Report” the 
single outside source of supply (India) 
did in fact let this country down, and 
for a considerable time only the existence 
of a healthy and versatile home industry 
prevented a serious national crisis. 


(2) The article seems to imply that the 
home industry should only be protected 
until more economic industries can be 
attracted to Dundee: the word 
“economic” can be used in almost any 
context.- At the foot of page 71 of “ The 
Working Party Report” there appears a 
sentence: “It is relevant to mention 
here that the new industries which are 
being established in Dundee are all pro- 
tected by tariffs.” 


(3) You say that the industry should 
have a permanent incentive to reduce 
costs and prices. I would point out that 
under the present system of cost and 
profit control exercised by the Govern- 
ment there is a very direct and sharp 
incentive to every producer to reduce 
costs, and large sums of money have 
been expended on modernisation to this 
end.—Yours faithfully, 

W. G. N. Waker, Chairman, 


Jute Industries Limited 
Dundee 


European Political 
Community 


Smr—In the article in your issue. of 
November 21st, I am not clear what is 
meant by the statement that “ The Com- 
munity theory . . . is not so much a new 
kind of state as a novel. administsative 
technique, which depends for its success 


less on the positive transfer of powers to: 
this or that body as the withdrawal of © 
major economic veto-rights* from ahe 


national governments.” 


In my view, your correspondent is 
not making a positive contribution 
towards clearing up the issues involved 
in the European constitutional debate. 
As he points out more or less’ clearly at 
the end of his- analysis, the esséntial 
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cleavage today is between those who 
want some definite supranational power: 
to be granted to a Eufopean Govern- 
ment (both to the legislative and th: 
executive branch of it)and thos: 


who oppose any transfer of national! 
sovereignty. 


There is*fo new Community theory, 
and your correspondent’s “ novel admin- 
istrative technique” is nothing other 
than the only possible compromise be- 
tween the federalist amd the anti- 
federalist groups. Should the EP( 
eventually become a political realiry 
either the federalist forces will win the 
day and the Community will become . 
going concern or the national forces wil! 
prevail and the EPC will surely fai 
apart like the proverbial house of cards. 


If your correspondent believes thar 
“the idea of a federal executive is an 
old-fashioned one,” he should also say 
with the same clearness and ‘simplicity 
that he does not believe any supra- 
national government to be possible at 
all in continental Europe. It would be 
much better than fumbling about with 
such subtle and foggy concepts as “ nove! 
administrative technique,” “gentle cus- 
todian,” “ positive transfer of powers,” 
etc., etc.—Yours faithfully, . 


RENATO GIORDANO 


[Signor Renato Giordano appears to 
argue that clarity rather than: compromise 
is desirable in politics. Thus he is cager 
“to clear up the issues involved” and to 
see that “ federalist forces win the day.” 
The first aim; however, of the EPC is to 
prevent nations and groups from acting in 
a manner detrimental to the interest’of all. 
This is surely_best achieved, in the foresee- 
able future, by a constitution which is part 
federal and part intergovernmental. Only 
when such a system has been~ tried out will 
it be possible to say whether a full federa- 
tion is necessary. To insist on federation 
now is to create the maximum of resistance ; 
to try the Nato method and the experimental 
Luxemburg method is more reasonable.— 
Eprror.] 


Take-over Bids 


Sir—The spate of take-over bids appears 
to be due to the unrealistic state of 
most balance sheets where fixed assets 
are shoWn at prewar cost heavily 
written down. This state of affairs gives 
shareholders, and maybe certain direc- 
tors, a false idea of the real value of the 
company as an entity and leaves the way 
open to enterprising speculators to cash 
in. The idea of an annual balance sheet 
is surely to let the owners (shareholders) 


_ know about the prosperity and current 
.. Value of their property and should thus 
» be as accurate as is reasonably possible. 
“ Last year Imperial Chemical Industries 


Ltd revalued all its property and pro- 
duced a very different picture for its 
shareholders. If other companies were 
to revalue fixed assets their true value 
would be brought to light .and the 
speculative bids would largely disappear. 
—Yours faithfully, 

W. A. KINNEAR 
Director, Evans Medical Supplies Ltd. 
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| 
AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to | 


that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 





Blueprint for Better Neighbours 


Washington, D.C. 


VEN before he sent his Vice-President on the Far 
“Eastern circuit, President Eisenhower had despatched 
his brother, an agricultural expert who is the president of 
Pennsylvania State College, to mend fences in Latin 
America. Unlike Mr Nixon, Dr Milton Eisenhower 
listened, but said very little. Only now, four months after 
his return, has he revealed in print some of the impressions 
that were made on him. Besides the published report there 
was a series of detailed recommendations concerning par- 
ticular countries, a few of which have already been acted on. 
Dr Eisenhowet’s conclusions will be persuasive evidence 
in a number of arguments that are still undecided in Wash- 
ington. For one thing, he comes out strongly on the side 
of the technical assistance programme. Since the present 
Administration came into power there have been repeated 
rumours that this programme, known everywhere as Point 
Four, would be lost from sight as the result of being 
included with military and economic aid in the embrace of 
Mr Stassen’s Foreign Operations Administration. 

These suspicions were hardly stilled when Mr Stassen 
dispensed with the services of all the senior officials of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which administers 
technical assistance in Latin America. During his visit 
Dr Eisenhower was able to see in action several examples 
of the servicio type of project, in which American experts 
work on the job with their local opposite numbers who, 
when fully trained, take over completely. As the result of 
Dr Eisenhower’s recommendations Mr Stassen has already 
increased the funds for this work by 10 per cent to 
$23 million. 

Secondly, Dr Eisenhower’s belief that the outstanding 
need, as far as Latin America is concerned, is for a stable 
trade policy, “ with the minimum of mechanisms permit- 
ting the imposition of increased tariffs or quotas,” will add 
io the cumulative force of evidence to the same effect before 
the Randall Commission. Then he has given his support 
to the continuation of the Export-Import Bank or a similar 
national institution which could make development loans 
that might not appeal to an international agency. The 
Treasury has cast a jealous eye on the activities of the 
Export-Import Bank because its loans are counted as ordi- 
nary expenditure for budget purposes, and is insisting that 
the International Bank, which. handles the longer-term 


projects, should take over all public development loans. 

Lastly, Dr Eisenhower has intervened in the controversy 
over American stockpiling. There is strong opposition. 
which was voiced, for example, at the annual National 
Foreign Trade Convention at New York, to the idea of 
stockpiling goods for any purpose except strengthening the 
defences of the United States. While not exactly contra- 
dicting this, Dr Eisenhower points to the Paley Com- 
mission’s report on future deficiencies in American supplies 
of raw materials, and argues that when world prices are 
falling the United States can at one and the same time help 
to shield the economies of the producing countries and 
make sensible provision for its own future. He does, how- 
ever, admit that money cannot easily be made available to 
do this to any great extent, except for purely defence pur- 
poses, during the period of rearmament. 


* 


Both Chile and Bolivia are today in straits on 
account of the collapse of world prices for copper and tin. 
In Chile, where the government did not have enough money 
to buy out the American-owned copper mines, it insisted 
on controlling their sales and holding out for a price of 
365 cents a pound, when the world price had fallen below 
30 cents. The result has been a large stock of unsaleable 
copper, and at last, after much heartsearching in the Chilean 
Senate, has come the realisation that the United States can, 
for the time being at least, do without Chilean copper, just 
as the cars did not stop all over Britain when Dr Mossadegh 
switched off the oil. At the end of the intricate negotia- 
tions now going on the United States is expected to be 
able to add the copper to its stockpile at the world price 
of 30 cents, with an easing of conditions for the American 
companies thrown in. 

The homeeopathic argument—that the government con- 
cerned, however repugnant to the United States, is alone 
standing between the country and Communism—was no 
doubt frequently used during Dr Eisenhower’s tour. It 
was certainly used by General Perén, who declared himself 
supremely confident that his regime deprived the Argen- 
tinian Communists of all their arguments. Dr Eisenhower's 
visit to Buenos Aires was accompanied by a series of con- 
ciliatory gestures, such as the lifting of the ban on American 
news agencies, and by a declaration, from President Perén, 
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that all misunderstandings between the United States and 
Argentina were “ totally and absolutely solved.” 

But it has been President Paz Estenssoro of Bolivia who 
has had to place the greatest reliance on the homeopathic 
argument. Although no one has accused him of being a 
Communist, some of his ministers arouse strong suspicion 
of being fellow-travellers. After Bolivia nationalised the 
tin mines, tin prices collapsed and on the world market they 
are now well below the nationalised company’s cost of 
production. As the country’s economy is almost totally 
dependent on tin and it imports 40 per cent of its food, 
its plight was genuine enough. The government threatened 
to resign and, although some people thought that this was 
the best thing that could happen, the State Department 
rather reluctantly came round to the view that worse was 
likely to take its place. Bolivia is therefore being relieved 
of its tin, its technical assistance grant is being doubled to 
help expand its food production, and, following a personal 
appeal from President Paz Estenssoro, President Eisenhower 
has arranged for $9 million of direct help, partly made up 
of surplus foodstuffs. 

This action in Bolivia is being contrasted with the much 
sterner attitude adopted to the left-wing government in 
Guatemala, which has been engaged in a steady erosion 
of American interests and has allowed the country to be 
used as a headquarters for propaganda against the United 
States. The State Department has decided that, whereas 
the Bolivian President is trying to hold out against the 
Communists, the Guatemalan President is not, and it has 
followed up a very sharp Note by appointing one of its 
most experienced diplomats to the American Embassy in 
Guatemala. 


* 


Despite the obstacles of weak governments, excessive 
nationalism, a heavy increase in the population and the 
chronic shortage of properly qualified technicians, there has 
been an enormous economic expansion in Latin America 
since the war. Output a head, for instance, has gone up 
by 2.5 per cent a year, as opposed to 2.1 per cent in the 
United States. But in his report Dr Eisenhower expresses 
his firm belief that only the free play of market forces and 
competitive price mechanisms can save the republics from 
the kind of unbalanced development that has just, for 
instance, led Brazil—the country with the greatest potential 
resources of them all—into a most serious financial crisis. 
“ Private enterprise ” has in the past been associated with 
large foreign monopolies holding a privileged position. 
There is still an absence of local capital markets in the 
republics. But the pressing need for foreign investment, 
combined with the lectures on economics delivered by the 
International Bank, the Export-Import Bank and visitors 
like Dr Eisenhower are gradually having their effect in legis- 
lation that offers reasonable prospects to the investor. 

The Latin Americans, who, as Dr Eisenhower notes, are 
inclined to overlook the great indirect benefits they reaped 
from European assistance schemes, may have hoped that 
a new Administration meant that their turn had come. The 
Eisenhower charm and the gestures that he has prompted 
or that his brother may induce Congress to make will 
probably remove the sting from what was, after all, the 
main purpose of his mission: to explain that “ private 
capital must be primarily depended upon for helping to 
develop the great economic potentials of the nations of 
Latin America.” 
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Assault by Battery 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, B.C, 


E bluest of blue-ribbon scientific juries, a committee 

of outstanding experts chosen by the National 
Academy of Sciences, in a verdict delivered last month, 
found unanimously that the scientific tests of the National 
Bureau of Standards, the government’s research labora- 
tory, were excellent in all respects, and that its long stand- 
ing conclusions on the worthlessness of a certain nostrum 
for improving motor-car batteries were entirely correct. In 
a reasonable world, those findings would have been obvious 
and superfluous, but certain parts of the congressional and 
governmental world are not reasonable. And there it was 
possible for a controversy to arise which cost something 
like one million dollars in the time of the men engaged in 
it, which cost an Assistant Secretary of Commerce his job, 
which cost the Secretary of Commerce his reputation, at 
least during many months, and which almost cost the 
nation one of its most gifted scientist-administrators and its 
most distinguished scientific agency. 

All of this grew out of a debate on the utility of a mixture 
of Glauber’s and Epsom salts for prolonging the life and 
protecting the components of lead storage batteries. Of 
such stuff have valueless battery additives been concocted 
for 70 years ; the novelty is only that of such stuff was a 
shattering controversy concocted today. In 1947 a former 
construction contractor named Mr Jesse M. Ritchie began 
marketing, from Oakland, California, a mixture of sodium 
and magnesium sulphate. It was called AD-X2, the AD 
meaning additive and*the X2 intended to connote some- 
thing frightfully scientific. Like many similar products 
which have a brief life before their promotion is halted 
by government action, AD-X2 was a so-called ethical fraud, 
ethical in the sense that it did little if any harm to an accu- 
mulator. Within two or three years the Federal Trade 
Commission, which is charged with preventing misleading 
and deceptive advertising, and the Post Office Department, 
which is responsible for preventing mail frauds, began to 
interest themselves in Mr Ritchie’s elixir, At the same time, 
his business was suffering because the Bureau of Standards, 
in the normal course of its work, had published circulars 
declaring that no battery additives on the market had any 
merit whatsoever. 

Despite Mr Ritchie’s representations, the Bureau declined 
to exempt his product from the general. and inclusive con- 
demnation ; moreover, in its role as federal testing agency, 
it began to experiment even more intensively on AD-X2 
for the benefit of the Post Office and Federal Trade Com- 
mission cases. Mr Ritchie, who was buying his materials 
for a few cents a pound and selling them at $3 for the 
prescribed dose for a sick battery, saw his profitable world 
coming down about his ears. Up to this point, there was 
nothing unusual about such a history or in the fact that 
Mr Ritchie succeeded in interesting some 23 United States 
Senators in his plight. That his lobbying campaign was 
unusually successful may be explained by the fact that Mr 
Ritchie hglds a degree as doctor of psychology, earned 
from a dingy two-room diploma mill in Chicago, called the 
College of Universal Truth, which was selling its degrees 
for $100 or so. 


But the story took a very different turn in early 1952 
when Mr Ritchie walked. into the Senate Committee on 
Small Business, looking for a shoulder to cry on, and found 
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Mr Blake O’Connor, a member of the committee’s staff, 
ready to take over the crusade for AD-X2. By that summer 
the additional and elaborate tests of the Bureau of Standards 
had reaffirmed the original verdict on the uselessness of the 
formula and drastic action was necessary. Accordingly Mr 
O’Connor, at Mr Ritchie’s suggestion, engaged for the 
committee a scientific consultant who had been employed 
by the additive manufacturer for some months previously ; 
one of this Dr Laidler’s glowing reports on the merits of 
AD-X2 had already become part of Mr Ritchie’s promo- 
tional literature. Mr Ritchie then brought to Mr 


“I Think The Battery Is Dead” 





Herblock in the Washington Post 


O’Connor’s attention another chemistry professor, Dr 
Harold C. Weber, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, who had made some experiments on AD-X2 on 
his own, with results much to the manufacturer’s liking. 
Mr O’Connor promptly arranged that the MIT should run 
some independent tests of AD-X2, with Dr Weber to take 
the lead in the experimentation. When the resulting report 
avoided firm conclusions, Dr Laidler remedied that 
deficiency by declaring that the MIT report fully demon- 
strated the merits of AD-X2. 

The matter was still up in the air, however, and the Post 
Office was still proceeding with the issuance of a fraud 
order when the new Administration took office last January. 
The new Secretary of Commerce, Mr Sinclair Weeks, who 
has jurisdiction over the Bureau of Standards, was condi- 
tioned by campaign oratory, a good bit of it his own, about 
“the mess in Washington,” to believe the story Mr Ritchie 
was waiting to tell him. Its theme was how a small and 
struggling businessman was being harassed out of existence 
by an unfair and officious federal bureaucracy. The 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Mr Craig Shaeffer, was 
even more inclined to listen: a fountain pen manufacturer, 
Mr Shaeffer had himself been stepped on by the Federal 
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Trade Commission, which forced him to discontinue adver- 
tising his product as “lifetime,” because his company 
exacted a service charge for repairing those of its pens tha: 
proved to be less than immortal. 

The two Commerce officials quickly persuaded the Pos: 
Office Department to suspend the fraud order, and the: 
fired the Director of the Bureau of Standards, Dr Allen \. 
Astin, a man of great scientific renown. Mr Weeks testific: 
to the Senate Small Business Committee that he had askec 
for Dr Astin’s resignation on the grounds that the Bureau 
of Standards’ tests were not “ sufficiently objective, becaus: 
they discount entirely” the opinion of the market place 
Both scientific and public opinion were outraged, recog- 
nising Dr Astin’s dismissal as a challenge to the scientific 
method and the scientific integrity of the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. It was also a challenge to the policy of protecting 
the consumer against deceptive marketing methods which 
the federal government had followed for nearly forty years 

The hue and cry obliged Mr Weeks to re-examine the 
case, which he did through the creation of two scientific 
committees, one to study the Bureau of Standards as a whole 
and the second to look into the AD-X2 tests. Dr Astin 
was retained temporarily, Mr Shaeffer resigned and, after 
the report of the first committee, which was highly favour- 
able, Dr Astin was persuaded to remain permanently as 
head of the bureau. The second committee, selected by 
the National Academy of Sciences, finished its report last 
month and completely vindicated the bureau in the AD-X2 
matter. It also seems to have removed the dangerous 
challenge to the relationship between science and govern- 
ment. But whether the Administration will return to the 
principle of caveat emptor as its regulatory philosophy, or 
on the other hand will abide by the protective legislation 
enacted in Woodrow Wilson’s day, will not be clear until 
the Post Office Department and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission decide what they are going to do about Mr Ritchie’s 
catholicon for ailing batteries. : 


American Notes 





Standing Up to McCarthy 


ENATOR MCCARTHY'S arrogant attack upon the foreign 
policies of the Republican Administration has at last 
provoked a counter-attack. Mr John Foster Dulles, the 
Secretary of State, who has sometimes been accused of too 
great a tenderness for Congressional prejudices, had the 
courage to launch the assault upon the Senator from 
Wisconsin. In the free time which Senator McCarthy 
somehow browbeat four wireless networks into giving 
him, ostensibly to reply to President Truman, he 
criticised the Administration for not “ liquidating the 
foulest bankruptcy of the Democrats”: securing the 
release of American prisoners of war from “ filthy Chinese 
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dungeons.” Senator McCarthy suggested this could be 
done overnight if only Britain were forced, by a threat to 
cut off foreign aid, to end its trade with Communist China. 
“ Perfumed notes,” he insinuated, were still being used in 
place of two-fisted action. 

It was by this offensive phrase that Mr Dulles identified 
Senator McCarthy in an admirably phrased statement which 
had been approved by the President. In it Mr Dulles 
insisted that the criticism struck at the heart of American 
foreign policy, whose aim it is to treat other free nations 
as equals ; he denied firmly that, because it was in the 
interest of the United States to help certain countries, this 
gave it the right to dictate their policies, and he insisted 
that he would not squander any of the nation’s precious 
assets of allied friendship by “ blustering and domineering 
methods.” 

In his press conference the next day the President not 
only reinforced everything his Secretary of State had said, 
but also took up the Senator’s other challenges, which must 
have rankled even more at the White House: his arrogant 
insistence that, whatever “ well-meaning persons” said— 
an obvious slur upon the President—Communism would be 
a factor in the Congressional elections, and that 
McCarthyism would be the supreme_issue ; and his hypo- 
critical assertion that the Administration’s decision to retain 
the services of Mr John Paton Davies meant it was shield- 
ing a man who, according to Senator McCarthy, had 
recruited Communists and espionage agents for key posts 
in the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In his reply the President reiterated his conviction that 
disloyalty in the government service would be dealt with so 
effectively that soon it would no longer be a danger, and 
that a Republican ‘victory next year would depend on 
whether the party carried out a constructive programme, 
not on any Communist scare. The President’s emphasis 
on the need to protect the rights of loyal citizens came to 
tie real heart of the case against McCarthyism. They are 
welcome words from a President whose Attorney-General 
a few weeks ago seemed bent on “taking McCarthyism 
away from McCarthy,” and a sign that the President and 
other Republicans realise there can be no compromise with 
the Senator who is turning his notorious methods against 
his own party to further ambitions which begin to look as 
though they were seriously aimed at the White House. 


Santa to the Rescue? 


HIS year America’s shopkeepers are counting on Santa 

Claus not only to fill their pockets but to empty their 
shelves. He has to do more than, as usual, break all 
previous records for Christmas trade ; he has to make up 
for the warm autumn which kept people out of the shops. 
Retail traders know very well that the man who has not 
bought a new overcoat before the beginning of December 
will probably do without it for the rest of the winter. But 
they hope that he will spend the money thus saved on 
Christmas presents for his family. Last Sunday would 
have seen the beginning of a spectacularly tempting display 
of Christmas advertising in New York if the newspapers 
had not been shut down by the photo-engraving strike, 
which is having serious repercussions on retail trade. 
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It is unfortunate that the unseasonable weather should 
have affected the clothing trade so seriously, for that was 
one section of industry which seemed to have completed 
its “ readjustment,” after a long period of poor business, 
and had its stocks, sales and new orders healthily balanced. 
In the early autumn it was the durable goods trades that 
were responsible for the failure of business to increase as 
usual at that time of year, and by November dealers’ 
complaints about excessive stocks had at last persuaded 
automobile makers to reduce their output substantially. 
The effect of this on automobile workers’ earnings will 
be offset to some extent by the increase of two cents an 
hour which is coming to them as the result of the latest 
rise in the consumer price index. The rise is the result 
of increases in rents and service charges which have offset 


RETAIL TRADE MANUFACTURING 


index numbers; average value 1951-100 ¥ 
Seasonally adjusted j | : 
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declines in commodity prices. This means also that the 
total amount spent on services has gone up faster than 
have other types of consumption expenditures and explains 
to some extent the present difficulties of retail traders. 

But consumers still have plenty to spend, both from 
current incomes and from savings, and they will have more 
next year when reductions in personal income taxes take 
effect. A special survey recently undertaken by the 
University of Michigan’s Research Centre, which is 
renowned for the accuracy of its forecasts of consumers’ 
intentions, suggests, rather unexpectedly, that they are as, 
if not more, ready to buy than at any time in the last two 
years. This readiness is inspired by present prosperity 
and stable prices, but it is accompanied by some pessimism 
about the future, which may make consumers more inclined 
to have than to spend when it comes to the point. 


Waterfront Rivalry 


HIS week the concentrated drive to clean‘up New York’s 
T crime-infested port got to the point of getting rid of 
some: of the dirt ; but dust must fly and mud be thrown 
for many more weeks before the New York and New Jersey 
waterfronts can look attractive to the shipping companies 
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and foreign traders that use them. Since last Tuesday all 
men employed on the docks have to be registered and all 
employers licensed ; on that day many longshoremen refused 
to cross picket lines manned by those whose criminal 
records had made them ineligible for registration. But the 
work stoppage was over as soon as the pickets had been 
called off by the police. 

The unregistered dockers were some of the members of 
the now independent longshoremen’s union, which was 
turned out by the American Federation of. Labour last 
September for its failure to purge itself of criminal elements. 
To save itself from being further weakened by the registra- 
tion requirements the union, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to have them declared illegal, advised its members to try 
to comply with the regulations. The rival new union, which 
the AFL set up as a replacement, has also condemned this 
“ regimentation ” of longshoremen and has promised to 
work for repeal. It argues that the regulations will no longer 
be necessary, once the new union is established and the 
“ mob element ” swept off the docks. This argument should 
appeal to the dockers whom the new union is trying to 
enlist in as large numbers as possible before a vote is taken 
on whether it or the old union should be the official bargain- 
ing agent in wage negotiations with the employers. To give 
itself more time to collect members, the new union is trying 
to postpone the vote as long as possible, by starting various 
legal arguments before the National Labour Relations Board, 
which conducts the election: The men are at. present work- 
ing without a contract and ate prevented from striking by 
an injunction under the Taft-Hartléy Labour Act. This 
expires on Christmas Eve; and if, as seems possible, the 
new union’s delaying tactics are still holding up the signa- 
ture of a contract in New York, then that port may have 
yet another strike. 

Meanwhile the old union has been trying to tidy itself up 
by casting off its président, Mr Ryan, who had condoned 
the criminal infiltration of the union and is- himself under 
indictment for misappropriation of union funds. But Mr 
Ryan’s retirement was generously provisioned with an 
annual pension of $10,000 and an expression of the union’s 
complete satisfaction with his management-of its affairs for 
the last twenty-five years. It is not Surprising that the 
AFL has condemned this attempt at-reform as farcical and 
has refused éven to consider allowing the old union te 
return to the federation. 


Jewel of a Metal 


ENATOR MALONE, who has been taking the government 
S to task for buying today’s metals abroad when home 
mines could provide them, has now arraigned it for setting 
its sights too low on tomorrow’s metal, titanium. In this 
he has had the enthusiastic support of the Air Force, which 
sees no likelihood, in the near future, of satisfying its 
appetite for a metal whose lightness and strength, particu- 
larly at high temperatures, make it ideal for jet aircraft. 
Its resistance to many corrosive acids also wins it a high 
priority for guided missiles. If it were cheaper, the Army 
and Navy would use titanium to lighten equipment ; and 
beyond lies a range of civilian demand which the Paley 
Commission estimated might, if the price fell far enough, 
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rival that for stainless steel. Moreover, the ores from which 
titanium is extracted are plentiful both in Canada and the 
United States, so that in time of war it might replace 
alloying metals which have to be imported. 

Consequently, the government’s goal of a production of 
35,000 tons a year seemed suspiciously small to Mr Malo e 
and alarmingly so to Mr Talbott, the Secretary of the Air 
Force. In the industry’s view, however, it may err on the 
side of optimism. Over $100 million of government money 
has been invested in titanium extraction plants since 148 
(titanium was produced, commercially, for the first tim 
in 1946). Yet production this year is likely to amount \ 
about only 2,500 tons.. Contracts have been let for only 
just under 14,000 tons. 

The obstacle is not niggardliness on the part of th 
government, but the high cost and cumbersomeness of 
separating this coy metal fromvits ores by the Kroll process, 
the method now in use, and the suspicion that the research 
being energetically carried on for both the government and 
private firms may uncover new and cheaper methods which 
will make today’s equipment obsolete. If the government 
were not ready with loans, which can be repaid in metal 
as well as dollars, and which can be cancelled out if new 
processes make present ones out of date during the life of a 
contract, there probably would not be three firms in the 
field already and others on the horizoh. Titanium sheets 
sell for $20..a pound, fifty times as much as aluminium 
sheets, Until such prices can be reduced titanium wil! 
remain a jewel of a metal, too dear and too scarce, no matter 
what Senator Malone says, for almost anything except the 
most. urgent military uses. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


Owners of costly long-playing records are now able to 
protect them against the damage done by a needle which 
is wearing out. A blank record, made of very soft material, 
which is now on the market, turns grey when played with 
a needle which is approaching the danger point. 


* 


The Justice Department has deported 536 alien criminals 
and 42 subversives since the present government took 
office, and now has deportation cases pending against a 
further 131 criminals and 142 subversives, the Attorney 
General’s office reports. The office has been helped in 
expanding and intensifying its programme of deporting 
undesirable aliens by the terms of the new McCarran 
immigration act. 


* 


Between May and October 1,456. federal employees 
left their jobs for reasons of security. The White House 
announcement said that 863 were dismissed and the 
remainder resigned when they discovered that the govern- 
ment was considering detrimental information against them. 
All but five were holdovers from the Truman Administra- 
tion. These are the first fruits of the President’s determina- 
tion to keep his own house in order, without Congressional 
assistance, and of the new security regulations introduced 
in April. The Post Office has dismissed 166 of its staff 
on security grounds and the State Department 306 
Americans and 178 foreigners employed. abroad. 
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After Sudan’s Elections 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN CAIRO 


HE severe defeat inflicted on the Umma party in the 
Sudan general elections cannot be explained merely 
by Egyptian money and propaganda. From the depths of 
their present despair the Umma would have one believe 
it can, for otherwise they would have to admit the falseness 
of that long-standing conceit which identified the Sudan 
independence movement with the Umma. One cannot 
speak of evidence in this vast and varied country, but it is 
possible to point to a lack of evidence that any major 
interference in the elections occurred. Anglo-Egyptian 
recriminations have tended to obscure the fact that the 
Sudan Electoral Comrsission which Mr Sukumar Sen led 
through the labyrinthine detail of these elections, has been 
unable or unwilling to question the results. The com- 
mission has never suggested that the results were grossly 
perverted by Egypt. One must conclude, in these circum- 
stances, that the elections were, in the first place, a rejec- 
tion of a leadership which, largely by a policy of co-opera- 
tion with the British administration, the Umma party has 
appeared to enjoy. The Umma has paid the price of its 
complacency before and during the elections, It is in part 
the victim of a growing radicalism which disliked its wealth. 
It has even suffered for its commonsense, which saw in 
co-operation with the British administration the simplest 
method of advancing to self-government and independence. 
Nationalism of the type engendered by Egypt thought 
otherwise. 

Nor is it possible to avoid the conclusion that the elec- 
tions are a vote against the British administration. The 
propaganda of the victorious National Unionist party was 
a consistent attack on the British administrators and their 
“tools”? the Umma. Those people who entered the elec- 
tions under the banner of the NUP tacitly accepted that 
line and, indeed, made one of the principal points in their 
propaganda a promise that they would expedite the Sudani- 
sation programme. As that programme. consists largely of 
removing British people and replacing them by Sudanese, 
the candidates were, at the very least, tacitly accepting an 
anti-British party programme. Sayed Mirghani Hamza, 


one of the most influential members of the party executive, 
put his anti-administration policy at the forefront of his 
plans. Only “ practical considerations,” he states, will limit 
the speed and extent of Sudanisation. . 

The Umma party and the British administrators have 
gone down together, and they have not gone down fighting ; 
for the party underestimated the opposition against them 





and the latter had neither the right nor permission t 
resist. In the circumstances it would seem wrong now fo 
the Umma to provoke—as some suggest they might— a con 
stitutional breakdown which would ,justify the. interference 
of the Governor-General. If, taking into account the 
immense difficulties facing elections in the Sudan, thes 
elections can be considered a reasonable expression 0! 
opinion, the future lies with parliament. 


But, if the NUP is anti-British administrator, it is not 
necessarily anti-British nor pro-Egyptian, Even the rump 
of the Socialist Republican party, which was intended to 
canalise the independence movement of the Khatmia sect, 
has a place under the party banner and such men as 
Mirghani Hamza, who represent the Khatmia sectarian 
element in the party, are forthright in their statements that 
the Sudan must have its own parliament, its own govern- 
ment, its own army; that there can be no question of 
Egyptian domination or supremacy. It is to be, in the 
case of Egypt, an equal partnership on matters of common 
interest, such as the Nile water, defence and economics. 


What is most interesting about this theory is that the 
propaganda for unity of the Nile Valley has ignored the 
fact that the Nile creates potential conflict, not unity. Its 
waters were divided in Egypt’s favour by Englishmen, not 
by Sudanese, and the orderliness of the country under 
British administration has ensured the smooth working of 
an agreement which has become increasingly distasteful to 
the Sudan, which now needs more water than it is allowed 
to take from its own river. The Nile, too, has created the 
cotton fields of both the Sudan and Egypt, which now 
compete to sell their best cash crops. While the NUP 
believes, sensibly enough, that the two countries should 
enjoy good relations, the maintenance of that relationship 
is going to need more statesmanship than appears in an 
election campaign. Indeed, from Egypt’s point of view, the 
need for a friendly Sudan hardly justifies the hate which 
it has created in the defeated but powerful Umma. 


What Egypt has gained in these elections is the oppor- 
tunity for further penetration under a government which 
is not, as an Umma government would have been, con- 
structed to resist. Its task will be easier because the 
government will expedite the departure of British officials. 
Whether Egypt’s relations with the Sudan will in the long 
run prosper thereby remains to be seen. One thing. is 
certain, The. Sudan has a-difficult time ahead. rs 
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Mr Malenkov and the 
Housewives 


N Stalin’s grave his successors promised the Russian 

public more freedom and better conditions of life. 
The first pledge did not survive Beria’s fall ; the second 
apparently stands as firm as ever. The latest decrees and 
the speech of the minister of home trade—A. Mikoyan— 
gave concrete short-term goals. The picture slowly emerges 
of an emergency three-year plan to improve the consumer’s 
lot. The targets inherited from the Stalinist era are 
stepped up in varying degrees. For foodstuffs and the 
staple products of light industry—such as textiles—the 
increase is relatively modest. Where the additional plan 
breaks new ground is in its emphasis on durable consumer 
goods, on the projected mass production of items, which 
hitherto were known to the broad public only through 
propaganda. The most interesting of these targets are 
summarised in the following table. 


SOVIET PRODUCTION* 








(000 units) 

| 1940 | 1950 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 

Plan Pian Plan 
Watches and clocks .. | 2,550 | 7,200 16,800 22,000t 23,000 
Wireless sets......... 200 | 1,080 | 2,860; 3,770 | 4,400 
Television sets ....... Se Se eee 325 760 | 1,000 
Bic yen sis iasecaes 270 | | 2510 3,445 | 3,800 
Sewing machines..... 180 | 500 | 1,335 2,615 | 3,000 
Electric IFOMS . ....0e.< a | 485 3,550 4,375 ; 
Vacuum cleaners..... . | MO0f. aS 500 | 





* Population now about 210 million, of which 80 million urban. 
+ Of which 7-1 million wristwatches. ~ 1953. 


In all assessments of the east-west power relationship the 
western superiority in steel and engineering was always 
partly offset by the large share of American—and the small 
share of Soviet—capacity devoted to the satisfaction of 
consumer demand. The new policy inaugurated by the 
Kremlin must in the long run reduce that discrepancy. Why 
should Russia’s new rulers allow the balance of power to 
be thus tilted against them? Partly because with the 
power at their disposal they must feel they can afford 
certain concessions ; chiefly, because they cannot run the 
risk of throwing both pledges into the dustbin. Great hopes 
were raised after Stalin’s death. Some even thought that a 
degree of democracy would be reinstalled, first into the 
party and then into other assemblies. Since these political 
hopes were shattered, another outlet had to- be found for 
ventilating grievances. Encouraged by the example of 
Malenkov, Khrushchev and Mikoyan the consumers have 
begun to voice their complaints. After years of silence the 
voice of long-suffering millions can now be heard. They 
have been offered the radio microphone, columns in the 
press, the assistance of the best feuilletonists, and complaints 
now echo from the Pacific to the western confines of the 
Ukraine. The soloists, like Mr Mikoyan, can only be 
properly understood against the background of this com- 
plaining choir. 

In this consumers’ opposition the housewives are front- 
benchers. Why—asks a Moscow mother—are all children’s 
clothes dull and dark? Here, even these would be welcome 
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—echoes the voice from Tiflis—here you can scarcely clothe 
your children at all. Three million children are born every 
year—argues another—but prams are scarce and their price 
beyond the average purse. You cannot in certain provinces 
get even a chamber-pot for your toddler. Women, however, 
are most vociferous on the subject of time-saving gadgets. 
Lenin’s dictum that only socialism can deliver the woman 
from her sink slavery is quoted and requoted with a. 
vengeance. Yet, the gadgets are there. They are to be 
found in exhibitions, shows and displays, but the angry 
housewife is turned away with a regretful: “ Not for sale.” 
Toasters, electric irons, washing machines excite women’s 
imagination. Pressure cookers cause special enthusiasm. 
In one place they appeared a year ago, a few 
hundred were sold and now they have again disappeared 
from the counters. Some articles are to be found in one 
province, while they are unknown in another. Many highly 
desired objects have to be shunned because of their defects, 
because of lack of spares and accessories. What use a 
washing machine from which you cannot pump the water, 
a vacuum cleaner which with one part broken must remain 
unused for ever? Tinned goods may be very attractive, 
but how do you get at them without a tin opener? This 
catalogue could be continued ad infinitum. 


A Market for M. Dior? 


On the subject of dress and fashion views are divided. 
Some women demand well-made, but sober and cheap 
goods ; others begin to dream of: luxuries and stylish 
dresses. All, however, agree that at this stage there is little 
scope for femininity to assert itself. We are told about a 
naive lady of Talin who thought that stockings were made 
to be worn and complained bitterly when the foot came off 
immediately. Even a small improvement in supply carries 
the feminine fancy away and another provincial lady—this 
time from Sverdlovsk—dreams of dressmakers, and of 
ateliers, in which customers will be able to watch themselves 
in. mirrors. Finally the privileged women of Moscow 
clamour for silk dresses, fabrics for evening wear, for soft 
crépe de chine, etc. Is M. Dior eyeing the Moscow market ? 

If the men sing softer in this choir, their complaints 
also cover a vast range of topics. Here, too, provincials are 
worse off than the big-town dwellers. A Leningrad worker 
complains that badly produced blades hurt his face. No 
matter, provincial skins are harder: in six months a firm 
palmed-off 20 million defective blades in the provinces. 
People flock to Moscow for shopping whenever they get the 
opportunity. They buy not only for themselves, but for the 
family and friends as well. Glasses are in particular 
demand. “.. .All run to opticians—reports a Muscovite— 
but the two shops cannot satisfy the needs of everybody.” 
A father describes how he proudly acquired in Moscow a 
big bouncing ball for his daughter, how it shrank into pear 
shape on the return journey and how at home they had to 
look at it through a magnifying glass. They saw on the 
ball the stamp: “ first quality.” 

Leaking fountain-pens, hotels where guests are most 
unwelcome, dirty restaurants with slovenly waiters come in 
for a great deal of criticism. A witty Russian denies the 
truth of the saying that “ appetite grows with eating”: in 
Moscow’s station buffet, sitting in front of a dirty tablecloth 
and waiting half an hour for every dish exactly the opposite 
tends to happen. Men also have their fashion problems. 
A Russian factory has apparently managed to produce a 
jacket in which the strongest men look tubercular. The 
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most ventilated grievance, however, is probably about the 
lack of the simplest tools for jobs around the house, and the 
acute shortage of spares for everything. 

The newly opened complaints’ book is being filled with 
extraordinary speed and the griefs of the relatively privileged 
and the under-dogs are to be found side by side. The 
seamy side of the industrial revolution, camouflaged for 
decades, is now described by thousands of pens. Yet, too 
much should not be made of this consumers’ rebellion. It 
is a legalised opposition, tolerated on such a scale because 
the government probably intends to satisfy some at least of 
its demands. True, the new course, if followed consistently, 
is bound in the long run to have important political reper- 
cussions. Plentiful wireless sets, for example, will shatter 
the iron curtain, but will Russia still meed a curtain so 
much in such circumstances? The satisfied consumers 
may begin clamouring finally for their political rights. Will 
the dictatorship then agree to “wither away”? All this is 
in the domain of long-term speculation. One thing seems 
certain: having embarked its Spartan troops on the road 
which leads to “ Athenian decadence” the new regime can 
hardly hope for an orderly retreat. But although the new 
economic policy may be cutting the ground from under the 
foundations of the dictatorial regime, at first it must 
strengthen the position of the new rulers. 


Nato Prepares for the 
Annual Review 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


HE third Annual Review of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation is nearing completion at the Palais de 
Chaillot, and on December 14th the Foreign, Finance and 
Defence Ministers of the 14 Nato nations will assemble 
there in the Atlantic Council to receive this report on the 
past year’s progress and draw up plans for 1954. The 
past year has been more one of consolidation than of inno- 
vation, with emphasis on the building up of support units 
and the improvement of both the quality and equipment -of 
Nato forces, rather than any marked increase in their size. 
The high light of the year’s achievement is undoubtedly 
a one hundred per cent increase in support units and 
considerable improvement in base facilities, training of 
reserve divisions, air support and cover, supply and trans- 
portation—in fact, the general second line facilities on which 
a modern well-balanced army depends. 

The preparation of the Annual Review has gone much 
more smoothly, rapidly and efficiently than was the case 
with its two predecessors. Lord Ismay’s staff now know 
their jobs thoroughly and have at their finger-tips such 
assorted and important data as the correct designation and 
state of preparedness of all the important national units, 
together with their locations, commanders, and the amount 
of training and equipment received. The new method of 
preparing the Review, instituted a year ago, appears to 
have worked well. Several delegations think that the 
questionnaire is still unnecessarily large. It is also sug- 
gested that one or two of the member countriés have not 
enough highly trained civil servants to permit them to 
devote the necessary time to compile all the complicated 
information new required. In the past each delegation was 
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able to insert on the questionnaire sent out to all fourtec: 
governments any matter it wished, whether or not it had an, 
real bearing upon the problems under discussion or eves 
whether it was of military or economic value to the allianc: 
This year_the initial questionnaire was drafted by th. 
secretariat. The replies have been shorter and much mor: 
to the point and the drawing up of the Review conse 
quently far simpler. The Standing Group will meet here 
on December 7th, followed by the Chiefs of Staff on 
December 10th ; and on December tith and 12th ther: 
will be a joint session of the Military Committee and th 
Permanent Council to iron out the last difficult points befor: 
the Ministers assemble on December 14th. 


To Prune or Not to Prune 


It is generally anticipated that the Council will call fo 
a general levelling off of expenditure. The international 
staff at Nato, taking their lead from London, Washington 
and Paris, does not appear to be gravely perturbed by th: 
prospect; but the military leaders, who consider that Western 
Europe is still inadequately armed, will certainly press fo: 
at least the same total expenditure as this year. One or 
two of the smaller powers at present strongly support the 
military viewpoint. They claim that the only material 
achievement of Nato so far is infrastructure with its 140 
air bases either in construction or completed, and the signals 
and fuel supplies which complement them. At the moment 
these members of the permanent council refuse to accept 
the “levelling off” process which is envisaged in Wash- 
ington. The Atlantic Council, in their view, must not be 
allowed to mark time. The same delegates believe that 
the truce in Korea has not lessened tension between east 
and west. 

The Council is most unlikely to discuss Germany’s 
admission to Nato, as there is a feeling it would be wiser 
to await the results of the ratification debate on the Euro- 
pean Defence Community in the French Assembly. How- 
ever, the secretariat has already considered possible methods 
of liaison between the 14 Nato countries and the EDC. The 
most serious obstacle seems to be that Nato decisions must 
be unanimous, whereas the EDC treaty calls for a supra- 
national authority which will automatically. implement the 
majority decisions of its six members. Some delegates feel 
that the only logical solution is the eventual admission of 
Germany, despite the bitter opposition of France -and 
possibly one or two other countries. 


Survey of Civil Defence 


The Ministers will not be harassed by the problem of 
sharing the burden of the infrastructure programme, as they 
were at the last two meetings. A three-year programme was 
agreed last April and all that will be necessary under tltis 
heading next month will be the task of screening each 
country’s military demands. 

Various Nato committees set up as a =n of previous 
Council recommendations are Beginning to produce results 
and proposals will be put before the Council next month 
on measures to be taken by the committees on food and 
agriculture, coal and steel, industrial raw materials, trans- 
port and by the petroleum planning group, in the long-term 
task of preparation in case of sudden aggression. In par- 
ticular the committee on civil defence has produced after 
18 months’ work and the distribution of nine different 
questionnaires to member governments, a survey on a 
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country by country basis. This has stimulated activity 
in countries where little had previously been accomplished ; 
and the resulting recommendations on standardisation of 
equipment, warning systems and security measures have 
created a feeling of confidence that in the event of air 
raids near a frontier, fire-fighting equipment and medical 
assistance could easily and rapidly be sent from the adjoin- 
ing countries. 


France’s Case on the Saar 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN PARIS 


HEN they deal with the Saar, French foreign 

ministers are on safer parliamentary ground than 
with the European Defence Community. The new Franco- 
Saar conventions signed in Paris on May 20th were ratified 
last November by overwhelming majorities in the French 
National Assembly, the Council of the Republic and the 
Saarbriicken Landtag. In all three Assemblies, only the 
Communists voted against ratification. Few other home 
or foreign issues would allow such unanimity in the French 
Parliament. 

Since 194§ a consistent French policy has been adminis- 
tered by M. Grandval in the Saar. It has had two com- 
plementary objectives: economic union between the Saar 
and France, and the political separation of the territory 
from Germany, to be followed by self-government, There 
is now a third objective: Europeanisation. 

In fact, France’s policy toward the Saar since the end 
of the war has been based mainly on its economic claims. 
It should be remembered. that France’s share in reparations 
was * substantially reduced when Britain and the United 
States agreed to the economic union in 1947-48. More- 
over, the economic interdependence of the Saar and Lor- 
raine is so close that the French have been able to produce 
a confidential Nazi memorandum which emphasises 
this even more strongly than their own experts. France 
is the best customer of the Saar coalmines, and the Saar 
blast furnaces get practically all their iron ore from nearby 
Lorraine, on which they are much more dependent than 
on Ruhr coking coal. Moreover, the secondary industries 
which have sprung up since the war find their best market 
in France, and it is generally believed that reunion with 
Germany would wipe them out since they could not stand 
up to German competition. The Saarlanders’ larder can 
be filled much more easily with French than with German 
food. The setting up of the European coal and steel pool 
has increased rather than reduced French insistence on 
having the Saar coal and steel production added to their 
own because, if it were restored to Germany, it would 
make German preponderance im the pool quite over- 
whelming. 

The French are proud of the results achieved since the 
economic union was put into force in 1946-47. The rise 
in coal and steel output, combined with practically full 
employment has always compared favourably with condi- 
tions in Western Germany. All the same, a number of 
Saarlanders—especially the Socialists—complained until 
last year about the management of the coalmines by a 
French Régie. This was one of the reasons why new 


Franco-Saar conventions were worked out last spring to 
replace those signed in r9so. Under the new regime, a 
public corporation, managed on a full parity basis, 1s to 
supersede the Régie ; it is hoped that the future peace 
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settlement will allow the Saar to take over complete owner- 
ship. The economic and currency union remains, but now 
French economic laws and regulations will be applicable 
in the Saar only through Saar ordonnances ; where Saat 
interests are principally concerned, the Saarbriicken govern- 
ment will be consulted. Differences are to be settled by a 
joint commission or a court of arbitration with equal 
French and Saar representation. The Saar government can 
claim that, for the first time in their history, Saarlanders 
are to participate in the management of their own mines. 
The Saar representatives in the Paris negotiations strove 
hard to get French concessions in all fields. The promises 
they obtained concerning the Warndt coalfield which has 
traditionally been mined from Lorraine, raised an outcry 
in Lorraine industrial circles. M. Hoffmann and his 
colleagues certainly did not behave like French puppets. 
Do they, on the other hand, behave as true representatives 
of the Saar people ? The working of the. Saar parlia- 
mentary regime could not perhaps be described as purely 
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democratic, even though, under the new conventions, M. 
Grandval will no longer retain his right to veto Saar legis- 
lation. The strongest point in the German case on the 
Saar is that pro-German political parties have been banned. 
The French and Saar governments reply that the law 
governing the creation and activities of political parties in’ 
the Saar was copied from the Bonn fundamental law: the 
Saar government can ban all political parties which tend 
“to threaten the existence of the Saar as based on its 
constitution ” exactly as the Bonn government is entitled 
to dissolve those political parties which tend “to destroy 
or to impair the existence of the German Federal Republic.” 
Why, the French say, do the Germans attack in the Saar 
what they are doing at home? The Saar autonomous 
State no less than the Federal Republic, must be allowed 
to protect itself. The French and the Saar ministers 
claim they have good reason to fear the consequences of 
inflamed campaigns by German political parties in the 


SR ————————————— 
eee ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on nearly. seventy 

countries. These reports give information and opinion on matters 
of concern to exporters and imvestors; they are concise and have 
comprehensive statistical sections, A descriptive leaflet may be 
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Saar, when they remember the threats and pressure before 
the 1935 plebiscite or even the German campaign on the 
Saar border a year ago. 

In the general election in November, 1952, 64 per cent 
of the registered voters supported the political parties which 
form the present coalition, the Christian People’s party 
and the Socialists. The German political parties had 
vehemently asked Saarlanders either not to vote or to spoil 
their ballot papers ; 7 per cent abstained and less than 23 
per cent spoilt their papers. Even if one maintains that all 
the latter were meant to be votes for reunion with Germany, 
it would be rash to assume that all those who abstained 
did so in obedience to the exhortations from across the 
border. German newspapers are allowed to circulate in the 
Saar and the people are not forbidden to listen to German 
broadcasts. The electors knew what the German political 
parties wanted them to do. In the French official view, 
therefore, the result would not have been substantially 
different, had’ these parties been allowed to run their own 
candidates. 


A Sav For Germany 


The Saar political parties which were supported by two- 
thirds of the electors last year have come out in favour of 
Europeanisation. The French think, however, that Saar- 
landers should have their final say only in a referendum, 
when they have been presented with a draft of a European 
statute. This draft should be worked out by agreement 
between France and Germany. After ratification by the 
Saar population, it should be enforced not as a provisional, 
but as a final solution: on this the French agree with M. 
Van der Goes van Naters’ report to the Council of Europe 
last summer. The French welcomed his plan as a good 
basis for discussion, but they objected to some of the 
economic clauses. They insist that the Franco-Saar 
economic union and joint management of the mines could 
be combined with Europeanisation, provided that suitable 
changes are introduced into the Franco-Saar conventions: 
indeed, France and the Saar specifically pledged themselves 
last May to adapt the conventions to an eventual European 
statute. But the union should remain in force until it can 
be merged into a unified European market with a common 
currency. 

Of course, a European statute would further reduce 
French prerogatives in the Saar and give Germany a say 
in Saar affairs, although Germany could intervene only 
through international organisations. The Freneh therefore 
consider that, in agreeing to Europeanisation, they are 
making concessions as well as the Germans. They never 
denied the Germanic character of the Saar: in the Saar 
University which they have created, about 40 per cent of 
the professors are of Saar,-and 20. per cent of German 
origin. But all French Cabinets and non-Communist poli- 
tical parties have adamantly maintained that the Saar must, 
like Austria, remain separate from Germany. As -M. Van 
der Goes put it in his report: “ The Saar has become for 
France the very test of German sincerity.” This is precisely 
why French governments have come to intertwine so closely 
the future of the Saar and the EDC. Only after Germany 
has agreed to a Europeanised Saar statute could a French 
government hope to get any form of German rearmament 
accepted by the French Parliament. For the Bundestag 
this may be hard to swallow. But is it not clear now that 
any French Prime Minister will face even greater difficulties 
when he tables the EDC ratification. bill ? 
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Finland Fills Some Gaps 


HE new non-party Finnish government, headed by Mr 

Tuomioja, the Governor of the Bank of Finland, seems 
likely to ride the storm for a little while ; but it provides 
no lasting solution to the problem of mutual hostility 
between: parties, which brought down the minority Agrarian 
government of Mr Kekkonen early in November. Elections 
are due next July—many voices are being raised to urge 
that they be held earlier-—and Mr Tuomioja’s cabinet of 
“ technicians ” won acceptance only as a temporary device 
to break the party deadlocks. Yet these’ caretakers may be 
able to adopt a stricter economic policy than any of the 
parties could have put through ; for Mr Tuomioja’s hand 
is strengthened by the fact that he is, so to speak, a short- 
term scapegoat, free of political ties and old promises, and 
personally unaffected by the electioneering manceuvres that 
are already beginning. 

This financial Fabius has been called on to save the 
republic after a year troubled by the absence of the 
discipline previously imposed by the need to deliver repara- 
tions to Russia on time, The problem now is whethe: 
he can supply a substitute internal discipline. There are 
some favourable straws in the wind. Drastic cuts in imports 
have brought Finland a small favourable trading balance in 
recent months; and although some industries have suffered 
from these cuts, it must be remembered that if the country 
is ever to get on an even keel again, the paring down ot 
uneconomic branches of industry must be an essential, 
if painful, part of the process. The vital forest industry is 
still losing money on each ton of pulp sold, but less shan 
in the summer, and its activity and sales have slowly 
increased ; and devaluation has been partially achieved, in 
substance, by a variety of devices. 

Mr Tuomioja can also draw somewhat unexpected 
comfort from the friendly atmosphere in which the new 
trade agreement with Russia was signed last week. Pre- 
viously, the idea of a non-party government had been 
bitterly attacked both by Finnish Communists and by 
Moscow itself ; and the offer of a Soviet loan and other 
favours made privately to Mr Kekkonen shortly before his 
fall was generally interpreted as evidence that the Russians 
were bent on keeping out Mr Tuomioja and his largely 
right-wing colleagues. Now it seems that they have been 
accepted with a fairly good grace—although the Finnish 
Communists are still denouncing them as a “ big business ” 
government “bound up with the Atlantic bloc.” The 
Russian change of front is regarded by many Finns as 
meant to show that Moscow will deal with almost any party 
except the Social-Democrats, who are still the Communists’ 
mortal foes in Finland. 


Malan’s Africa Corps 


FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 


S far back as 1935, Mr Erasmus, South Africa’s present 
Minister of Defence, took a deep interest in military 
matters, even if his. knowledge, at that time, was not quite 
as profound. Thus in the House of Assembly, in that year, 
Mr Erasmus was loudly objecting to the fact that a number 
of South African regiments had “English names.” He stated 
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the reason for his objection clearly and emphatically. There 
were, he said, regiments with such names as Prince Alfred’s 
Own Cape Field Artillery, the Duke of Edinburgh’s Own 
Rifles, and the Cape Town Highlanders. “If,” Mr Erasmus 
pointed out, “ we were to take the field against Great Britain, 
the names of those troops would cause confusion . . . I 
especially fear our troops with kilts would get mixed up 
with the Highlanders from Scotland.” 

Perhaps in 1935 Mr Erasmus was only joking. But, in 
1953, he has taken steps which almost suggest that he was 
in earnest. The process, in fact, began long before this 
year, as far back as the Malan government’s advent to 
power in 1948, when Major-General Evered Poole, who 
had been General Smuts’s Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff, was packed off to Berlin to head an obscure military 
mission. Since then there have been a good many other 
significant staff changes, and Major-General Poole has now 
been dispatched to Chile. 

Recruiting for South Africa’s equivalent of Britain’s 
Territorial Army begins in the schools. The ardour of 
potential young English-speaking recruits has been con- 
siderably damped by Mr Erasmus’s decree that English 
college cadets in Grahamstown shall not be allowed to wear 
their traditional kilts. Instead, they are compelled to wear 
peaked caps like those worn by Rommel’s Afrika Korps. 
Other school cadets are thrust into uniforms formerly worn 
by Mussolini’s troops, which Mr Erasmus has apparently 
bought up in job-lots. 

There have been frequent complaints among disgruntled 
veterans of the second world war about some of Mr 
Erasmus’s military appointments. To take only one 
example: an Orange Free State regiment formerly com- 
manded by an officer who fought at El Alamein is now 
commanded by a junior who was a university geology lec- 
turer and who was commissioned only in 1950. The 
political party to which Mr Erasmus belongs was, of course, 
opposed to El Alamein being fought at all: one of the 
Nationalist newspapers openly rejoiced at what seemed at 
the time to be crushing South African defeats in the 
Western Desert. 


Tinkering and Tailoring 


‘ 


Mr Erasmus’s latest plan is to “ couple” existing units. 
Fourteen existing regiments (mainly those with “ English 
names”) will become seven. For instance, the first and 
second battalions of the Transvaal Scottish will be melted 
down into one. There will be only one commander to two 
coupled units, but Mr Erasmus has generously promised 
that “surplus” officers will be retained as “ super- 
numeraries.” This compression of existing regiments with 
long and honourable traditions will no doubt help to mini- 
mise confusion (taken in conjunction with the banning of 
the kilt and the wearing of Rommel caps) if South African 
forces should ever take the field against Great Britain. But 
Mr Erasmus apparently feels that some confusion might 
still remain, so he has decided to rename a number of 
regiments. Thus, Princess Alice’s Own is to become the 
Pretoria Regiment, and is to be Afrikaans-speaking only: 
at present, the regiment consists of one English-speaking 
and one Afrikaans-speaking battalion. During the war, 
men with names like Johnson and Van Niekerk, Smith and 
van der Merwe, did in fact fight quite happily side by side, 
in the same regiment. 

Some of the new names which Mr Erasmus has approved 
for his regiments have caused a certain stir. Thus an East 
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Rand regiment is to be called after General Kemp, who 
joined the pro-German rebels in 1914. The Botha Regi- 
ment will become the Christian Beyers Regiment ; General 


Botha was the Union’s first Prime Minister, while Christian . 


Beyers went into rebellion against the Union Government 
in 1914 and was subsequently drowned while eluding 
capture by Botha’s loyal forces. 

The Middelandse Regiment is to become the Gideon 
Scheepers Regiment. Gideon Scheepers was a Boer War 
guerilla leader whom the British executed in 1902 at 
Graaft-Reinet, the headquarters of the Middelandse 
Regiment. When the change of name was announced, all 
the officers of the Middelandse Regiment, including men 
who regard themselves as being as good Afrikaners as 
Mr Erasmus, promptly resigned. 

It is as a result of these activities that Mr Strauss, the 
leader of the United Party Opposition, has indignantly 
described the Minister of Defence as “a glorified military 
tailor.” Mr Erasmus’s answer, which appears to have 
Statistical backing, is that by far the greater number of 
recruits now coming forward are Afrikaners, who wish to 
be trained in their own language and to join Afrikaner 
units: the renaming of regiments is, he maintains, an 


inducement to these Afrikaner recruits. He has not so far 
dwelt on the severe disinducement to English-speaking 


recruits provided by his banning of kilts, introduction of 
the Rommel cap, unexplained demotions, abolition of 
English-speaking battalions, and renaming of regiments. 
And the Nationalist newspaper, Die Transvaler, is perhaps 
franker than the Minister ; telling “ the jingoes ” that they 
will just have to face up®to those changes, it declares: 
“The Defence Force must become Afrikaans.” 

Unfortunately, the English-speaking South Africans 
appear to be as confused on this issue as they are on most 
others. Mr Erasmus’s policy could be challenged on a 
number of grounds. But Brigadier-General G. M. J. 
Molyneux, the honorary colonel of the Royal Durban Light 
Infantry, chose to appeal to the Minister on the ground of 
the need to unite all the whites against the blacks. He said 
a propos of Mr Erasmus’s weakening of the Defence Force: 
“ The Native is a thoroughly good chap, but his ideas and 
ours are not by any means identical, and when these differ- 
ences come to a head it is especially desirable to have a 
force which can strike at once and guard threatened locali- 
ties.” The non sequitur seems to make about as much sense 
as Mr Erasmus’s former warning about the need for a new 
Model Army in case South Africa ever fought Great 
Britain. 


Mexican Experiment Goes On 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY 


S President Adolfo Ruiz Cortifies’s administration nears 

the end of its first year, Mexicans have noted that 

the cheery dawn of reform has, as usual, given way to the 

harsher light of a hard day’s work. That, however, is no 

surprise, and the President’s popularity has not diminished 

even if the wild enthusiasm that greeted his first months 
in office has become tamer. : 

The main trouble in Mexico at the moment is that busi- 
ness is bad. The businessmen blame Seftor Ruiz Cortines’s 
administration for this to a certain extent, but they do not 
suggest any important change in policies. They contend 
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that current. slack buying is due to a sharp contraction in 
government spending ; yet it is generally agreed that the 
government has no more money to spend and could not 
really improve the situation by borrowing. The govern- 
ment claims that in the last few months its expenditures 
have been normal, but a simple look at uncompleted pro- 
jects in the capital and about the country shows that at 
least on construction items, one of the main outlays of the 
last government, the president is going slowly. Un- 
doubtedly the last administration’s unpaid bills are a great 
drain on the government, and new orders are being held up 
until these have been liquidated. 

But government thrift alone is not enough to explain 
the uneasy situation of business. An important factor is 
simple reflection of the United States’ economic jitters. 
In fact, any decline in American prosperity is magnified in 
its effect on Mexico, which relies considerably on surplus 
American purchasing power and capital. Furthermore, the 
Mexican economy has been moving through a trough of 
bad luck. Sustained drought has made necessary large 
imports of maize and beans, halved cotton exports, and, 

together with repeated outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, 
ruined cattle exports. The post-Korean drop in prices of 
minerals cut another big slice off Mexico’s foreign earnings, 
and American tourist traffic has also fallen off. 


No Quarter for Inefficiency 


Probably more than most Mexicans will admit, the battle 
of rationalisation has also had a lot to do with the woes 
of particular segments of the economy. As more foreign 
capital and Mexican capital with up-to-date ideas is 
invested, the squeeze on antiquated enterprises becomes 
more painful. In the textile industry, for example, many 
factories have been working on 3 and 4-day weeks: Foreign 
markets have nearly vanished and even the old Central 
American stronghold is weakening in the face of Japanese 
competition. Nevertheless, firms that~subscribe to the 
modern capitalistic tenets of reinvestments and reserves 
are still making good profits. The rest of the industry is 
demanding a discriminatory minimum wage which would 
force the efficient factories to pay more than the inefficient. 
But the government has wisely closed its ear to this plea, 
reminding the textile ‘producers that they already have the 
protection of extremely high tariffs. 

It is a sign of the state of affairs that, while all business- 
me 
tions are down, the scale of reaction to the situation runs 
from grumpy pessimism to warm optimism. The most 
significant examples of optimism come from large American 
firms that have decided to move into Mexico during the 
past few months. Notably, Standard Oil has obtained from 
Pemex, the national oil monopoly, the concession to distri- 
bute aviation fuel throughout Mexico. This is an interest- 
ing development, for Standard was one of the companies 
affected by expropriation in 1938, and has had little love 
for Mexico or the Mexican oil industry since then. Other 
American companies are about to enter the luboil market 
here, apparently confident that, despite the anticipated 
completion of Mexico’s first lubricant plant in 1954, demand 
will continue to outstrip domestic supply enough to allow 
competition among several foreign firins. 

Although the government has denied any deflationary 
ambitions, its ¢conomic policy has had a deflationary effect. 





The cost of living was forced down sharply in President 


Ruiz Cortifies’s first few months in office. It has since been 
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rising again, but the index is. still several points belyw 
where it was when he took office. The miost important <. op 
has been in food, afid the’ president has been keeping to 
his promise to give his prime attention to the Mexic:s’ 
basic foods, maize and beans, ; 

On the other flank of his programme to push a [i:\: 
purchasing power out among the barefoot populace, he /1; 
established a policy of II to 1§ per cent wage increas-;. 
As contracts come up for renewal, industry after indus:ry 
has granted this rise: There has been considerable pressiire 
during recent weeks for a new national minimum wage o! it 
least 10 pesos (seven shillings) a day and perhaps 12 pes, 
instead of the present variable minimum which in no ¢ 5: 
exceeds 8 pesos. 

How much can be done in this direction will dep: 
upon the success of the new taxes. The pressing necess:cy 
for revenues precludes as broad a tax reform: as the minis: +: 
of finance, Sr Antonio Carrillo Flores, would like to ins:i- 
tute, but the new tax programme will make an effort - 
stimulate industrial investment and reinvestment and 
penalise «real ¢state: speculation. Personal income 
remains insignificant but the country simply has not reach-! 
the stage of civic responsibility that would make a re:! 
income tax possible. _Meanwhile export taxes are beinz 
reduced and some production taxes suspended, although 
these, with import duties, are the main sources of govern- 
ment income. 


= 


Making Honesty Pay 


Neither the prospect of wage increases nor new taxes hi; 
upset the business community too much, because the curren: 
recession has forced recognition of the fact that the economy 
cannot expand much further without a better distribution 
of income. A huge gap exists between Mexico’s domestic 
market and Mexico’s population, and no economic -pro- 
gramme can hope to succeed in the long run unless it brings 
the two closer together. Since the government's modest 
efforts in this direction are now being accompanied by a new 
tendency of government agencies to pay their bills, some 
sections of business are even delighted with the way things 
are going. The railways, for example, are now meeting theic 
obligations promptly for the first time since anyone can 
remember. There is some resentment that they are cutting 
capital expenditure, but when they do. get ready to make 
large-scale investments again, they will have far better credit 
than ever before. 

None of this bears a direct relation to Sr Ruiz Cortifies’s 
honesty programme but it is all a part of what the new 
American firms coming into Mexico call a “more mature 
approach” by the government. Consolidation is the main 
feature of the new policy on the economic front, and behind 
it lies the realisation that stability and steady development 
aré moré important than spectacular public works. - As for 
the honesty programme itself there is reason to believe that 
corruption has declined a good deal ; there have been no 
reports, public or private, of graft at cabinet level. Since 
everyone is against sin, businessmen in theory, are pleased 
with this development but in fact they have not overcome 
the habit of trying to buy occasional indulgence. In the 
many cases where honesty has come to mean rigorous 
application of outmoded laws through fear of reprimand, the 
affairs of the country really have been slowed down. The 
problem of administrative streamlining is one to which the 
prone Sat peeres ee y make honesty 
efficient. 
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Available in white 
and an attractive 
new shade of blue, 
in boxes including 
matching - envelopes 
.. . price 5/6. 

FROM ALL REALLY 
GOOD STATIONERS 









a8 ° 
where winter is warm 
where life is gay 
where living is good 


Do you seek refuge from sullen skies? Then 
follow the swallow southwards where the sun 
shines and you discard your cares with your jj 
overcoats! GO by French Railways, whose quick, - 
punctual, comfortable, courteous service will 
carry you to many a sun-blessed haven. 
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MITRE CLUB 


THE STATIONERY THAT 


WT Cath 

Here’s the gift of the season— Mitre Club—the new 
kind of notepaper that does make writing casier* Every- 
one will be delighted with Mitre Club, with its specially- 
processed satin-smooth surface that suits every kind of 
pen. Choose Mitre Club Cabinets in the gay new Christ- 
mas wrapping —for a gift that you know will please! 
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$| Millions of tons of fuel are used in Britain 

$ every year in drying processes, many of which 

3 are inefficient and wasteful. wv 
6 When coal was cheap no one worried unduly, 3 
ae but today the cost of fuel used in drying is a 

& serious expense item which tends to get buried 

3 in general overhead without receiving the close 

o control given to economy of raw materials. 

6 Furthermore, many drying processes are as + 
* ineffective as they are extravagant. = 
3 Eight years ago, we started a specialised service 3 
4 to the Metal Goods Industries by providing o 
* Gas Infra-Red Tunnels for drying paints and ? 
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to'solve. Nearly every industry has one. Send 
yours to: 


PARKINSON & COWAN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
(A DIVISION OF PARKINSON & COWAN LTD) 


DEPARTMENT (E) 


Cottage Lane Works, City Road, London, E.C.1 
Telephone : Clerkenwell 1655 
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“ MISTRAL ” RAPIDE This 
famous ist and 2nd class ex- 
press leaves Paris at | p.m. and 
arrives in Nice at midnight, 
Between Paris and Lyons (318 
miles) it avérages 76 m.p.h.— 
a World’s record for that 


aistance, 


THROUGH SLEEPERS (ist and 
2nd class) and Couchettes (2nd 


Write for the colour- 


ful 24-pp.“‘ France” 
booklet, and the 
Blue (Winter) Leaf- 
let of practical 
information 





class) are available between Calais and the Riviera. 


COUCHETTE BERTHS for night 


journeys cost only 


£1.3.0d. extra (ist or 2nd class), which secures full 
length bunk, freshly laundered pillow, and blankets. 


TOURIST TICKETS offer reductions of 30% on ordinary 
fares for return and circular journeys of at least 2,000 
km. and on certaif conditions of stay in France. 


85%, PUNCTUALITY Latest figures show French ex- 
presses improved their already high punctuality record 
with 85% arrivals absolutely on or ahead of time. 


mig FRENCH RAILWAYS 


or French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 








The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


Puched in boxes of S0.and 100 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE DMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LED, 
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it means faster progress in the clearing of sites for Doncaster-built International BTD-6. This is a 
new factories and housing estates, in the building 40.5 horsepower full-diesel crawler, incorporating 
of new roads, in the breaking of new ground for the exclusive features and the traditional rugged- 


agriculture. It means greater economy for the ness of construction which have kept Internationals 
contractor on every excavating and construction in a class of their own. 


job. With its remarkable versatility and its out- 


Today, in Britain and in the many countries for standing economy of fuel, and with matched allied 


which Britain is an International source of supply, equipment, the International BTD-6 certainly 
contractors are taking delivery of the new means business. 


é Sanne” INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 269 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.l 
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THE? 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Extended Credits for Exports ? 


A NEW shrillness has been reached in the past few 
weeks in the pleas of industrialists and others for 
special financial facilities to enable them to offer 
extended terms of payment to prospective customers 
overseas. The only novelty about this clamour is its 
intensity.. The problem itself was discussed from time 
to time before the war, and raised its head again almost 
as soon a8 the postwar seller’s market. gave place to a 
buyer’s market. It loomed larger still when reviving 
German industry began to offer liberal credit facilities 
as the means of getting a foothold in certain of its lost 
markets overseas. British manufacturers tend to 
assume that more difficult export markets entitle them 
to special aid or new facilities. 

Last April the Chancellor himself explained, 
after inquiries of “ those who speak for industry and 
commerce,” that, if there was a problem, it was not 
one of the adequacy of existing financial facilities but 
of making those facilities more widely known. After 
this reassurance, it seemed possible that the clamour 
would subside—especially when manufacturers dis- 
covered that their difficulties in competing in export 
markets were by no means primarily due to inadequate 
credit. 

But in the early autumn the aircraft industry suc- 
ceeded in establishing its case for special facilities. 
Air Finance Ltd, sponsored by three leading firms oi 
merchant bankers, was formed with evident official 
blessing to provide credits of up to three years for 
approved export orders for British aircraft. This 


precedent has touched off a new wave of demands. 
A project for export finance for small engineering firms 
has been,taken up by another merchant banking house, 
and the big banks have been canvassed for loan facilities. 
The chairman of.a.famous shipbuilding company has 
affirmed that overseas Orders are being lost to foreign 





yards through. lack of credit facilities; and’ Mr Butler 
has agreed to consider how far such facilities aré pre- 
cluded by official regulations. This particular inquiry 
is apparently restricted to shipping ; but in commercial 
banking circles, and probably in official circles too, much 
thought is now being given to the problem as a whole. 

These signs of activity make it the more important 
to keep the whole issue in perspective—notably, of 
course, in relation to the balance of payments. Britain’s 
external account is probably now in only tiny surplus, 
if any at all. If, therefore, any “working capital ” 
fund put up in additional export credits is not 
fully offset by a net increase in Britain’s total 
exports, the difference. must come out of reserves 
(or increased overseas borrowings at short-term). But 
the whole of any surplus that is conceivably within 
range is already bespoken by Britain’s actual and pro- 
spective capital commitments—for repayment of debts 
and participation in the development of the. overseas 
sterling area.. Unless the additional exports that might 
be financed by credit formed part of those overseas 
development plans, the scope for credit sales must be 
very limited. 

Moreover, the credit sales must promise a net 
strerigthening of the balance of payments in the longer 
run, if not also in the short. They must not displace 
or prejudice cash sales, as they easily could do if the 
relative. ease of selling on credit caused manufacturers 
to be less pushful in difficult markets, or. if the rising 
order-book lengthened the delivery dates. It is often 
overlooked that the risk of such losses would be less 
a function of conditions in overseas markets than of 
those in domestic industry. The greater the “slack” 
in domestic industry, the less the risk would be, and 
vice versa. This same consideration is even relevant 
to another important class of risk: credit sales must 
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not cause sales for soft currency to displace those for 
hard currency—yet the pressure for credits will come 
most strongly from the softest currency areas and the 
weakest customers. To gain a foothold in a soft 
market now is of little worth if there is a likelihood 
either that the market may be softer still in a few years 
time or that the instalments due may be blocked. 
And if credits are made available to needy but worth- 
while customers, they must not automatically go to 
those who now pay cash. 
+ 

One of the big dangers of establishing new or special 
facilities is that they might tempt strong buyers to 
bargain for what they do not need ; and they would 
certainly increase the risk of a profitless “ credit war” 
with Britain’s competitors. There are signs already 
that international merchant houses are bargaining for 
buyers by representing to manufacturers that their rivals 
in another country can outbid them in credit. Many 
of the rumours of lavish credits offered by Continental 
firms cannot be substantiated, -and many “offers” 
never become firm contracts. All too often, the alleged 
need for credit is judged merely against this backcloth 
of rumour. But very little business, actual or prospec- 
tive, seems to have been lost to Britain solely because 
exporters were unable or unwilling to match the credit 
terms offered by competitors. The unsuccessful manu- 
facturer will not publicly proclaim that difficulties also 
arose over his prices, qualities or delivery dates. 

These many conditions, considered together, suggest 
that the scope for worthwhile promotion of exports by 
offering extended credits is probably not very large. 
Is there reason to suppose that the potential volume 
of credit business that might pass these searching 
tests could not be provided by the existing financial 
mechanism ? The general opinion among bankers 
seems to be that it could be so provided, though the 
attitudes of individual banks to this type of business 
differ widely—and, as usual, there are still. wider 
differences between the views of the manufacturers and 
even the most liberal bankers about what constitutes 
creditworthy business. Any pleas for consumer goods 
are beyond the range of serious discussion, which must 
be entirely focused upon capital goods. And some 
bankers would draw a distinction between heavy fixed 
capital equipment and more rapidly wasting capital 
assets, such as road vehicles, or even locomotives— 
which raises the paradox that they may look more 
favourably upen the very types of asset for which 
the longest credit terms are likely to be sought. 

At least one of the big banks seems to be prepared, 
in principle, to provide liberal facilties to exporters for 
approved business of this kind, with credits extending 
up to five years, and even beyond. At the other extreme 
there is another big bank that apparently stands firm 
upon the classical principle that a deposit bank should 
provide only floating finance. But in all cases in which 
the facilities are available, an absolute condition is that 
the transaction shall be insured by the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department (notably against the risk of non- 
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payment by the buyer or of blocking of remittances by 
the overseas Government). Fhe most liberal banking 
view is that, to the extent of the 85 to 90 per cen: of 
the transaction that can be thus covered, the resu!:ant 
bills are hardly distinguishable from short or medium 
term British Government bonds—and can therefore be 
safely taken “‘ without recourse” to. the drawer ‘ic. 
the exporter), who is held at risk only on the uncovered 
Io to 15 per cent but gets finance even for that portion, 
This is also the method proposed by Air Finance Lid. 
although that company hopes to insist that the buyer 
shall pay at least 60 per cent in cash by the delivery 
date, a much larger proportion than some banks might 
require. 

Other bankers do not rate the ECGD guarantee so 
highly, partly because the policy does not usually cover 
the risk of rejection of the goods by the buyer ; they 
therefore insist on retaining the right of recourse to 
their customer. Yet another view is that the scope 
for business of this kind must remain strictly limited 
unless the ECGD is prepared to reinforce its guarantee 
by an undertaking to the banker to take over the 
transaction itself at any time on demand, even though 
the insured risk has not materialised. This particular 
plea is, of course, an attempt to reconcile medium-term 
lending with the classical principle of British banking. 

The whole subject clearly bristles with knotty points 
of technique. But it appears that the modest volume 
of creditworthy business that has so far come forward 
has found a sympathetic response from most of the 
big banks. And similar business is being done by 
the merchant banks. The general opinion seems to 
be, too, that business that looked worth while to the 
banks concerned has only rarely been frustrated by 
official regulations. 

Most bankers therefore believe that the need for these 
credits can be adequately met through existing channels 
—provided that credit terms do not become a wide- 
spread custom of international trade in capital goods. 
This does not mean, however, that an exporter wil 
always find his banker receptive—even where the trans- 
action commands the support of the ECGD. The 
banker will continue to look to the scale of the customer’s 
commitments in relation to the capital resources and 
prospects of his business. Though the finance is in 
effect furnished to the buyer, its basis is the exporter’s 
contract, even where the credit is granted withou! 
recourse. But in the less common cases where the 
would-be exporter is either unable or unwilling to sel! 
on credit, and where the buyer therefore seeks finance 
direct, official regulations become more constrictive, and 
the banker may be debarred from lending beyond six 
months, even if he is willing to do so. It is at this point, 
which is particularly relevant to the problem of financing 
overseas purchases of ships, that there may be a “ gap” 
in the facilities. But it is very questionable whether i‘ 
would be wise to ease the control over foreign lending 
at this point—or to try to persuade the bankers tha‘ 
they ought to look kindly upon medium-term lending 
to foreigners direct. 
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Copper Earns Its Living 


HAT over-worked word “boom” has lost the 

potency it once had upon the Rhodesian copper 
belt. The latest reports from the interlocking nexus 
of copper companies, to the end of June, in fact. mark 
the end of a prosperous period since the war—a period 
in which the persistent rise in copper prices ran well 
ahead of costs and profit margins widened, taking divi- 
dends with them. Now, in addition to the prennial 
problems of getting enough labour and fuel in Northern 
Rhodesia, the copper producers are confronted with 
the economic problems of adjusting their policies to 
the working of a free market in copper, unprotected 
by any government contracts or floor prices. 

How have the copper producers reacted to this situa- 
tion ? First, the companies—keeping their eye on the 
possibility that profits may fall and disregarding the 
highly satisfactory profits that they have recently been 
making—have not been particularly generous to their 
shareholders. Their second reaction has been the 
essentially negative one of refusing to indulge in fore- 
casts. The chairman of the Selection Trust group, 
Mr R. L. Prain, has skilfully lobbed the ball into the 
shareholders’ court, by declaring that he will “ avoid the 
trap ” of attempting any forecast of the financial results 
under the new circumstances. The trap that Mr Prain 
has avoided is that of murmuring the word “ recession ”’; 
this is perhaps too strong a word for the immediate 
prospect in the copper belt and “slump” would not 
turn up in its vocabulary unless the American economy 
took a tumble. 

Copper prices and producers’ profits would certainly 
crumble if such a slump came. But for the present, 
calculations about the price of copper can be based 
on less gloomy forebodings than these. Even so, the 
prospect is evidently bearish. World production so far 
this year has been running well ahead of consumption. 


The chart shows that this margin has not provoked 
any marked reduction in prices. For this, the Chilean 
Government has largely to be thanked. Having priced 
its copper out of the world’s market early this summer, 
it has proved itself to be the best friend of other pro- 
ducers by withholding its supplies. Chilean stocks 
have been built up until they now amount to more 
than 120,000 short tons. When all the arguments are 
over, the greater part of this surplus is likely to be 
absorbed into the American stockpile; if so, the price 
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Selection Trust* 


Rhodesian 
Anglo-Americant 
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Earnings 

Total-income sani wee 25,536 
CRN a ss Vas enV eEN eek we 9,951 
Net GUNNA? ; ok Hos ek ee 6,715 
Ordinary dividends. ........... 3,997 
Retained profits .............. 2,718 
Ordinary dividends (per cent).. 623 

Ordinary Shares 
Nominal value... .0i.....2608 10s. 
ESTOS RIOR ak cv ah ewe np icens 48s. 6d. 
Yield (per cent) ....:......... £12 18s. Od. 

* Holds a-64-07 per cent interest in Mufulira, Chibuluma is a wholly 
owned sub-subsidiary. ¢ Holds a 52-40 per cent interest in Rhokana; 
38-92 per cent interest directly and indirectly (through Rhokana) in 
Nchanga; 26-59 per cent interest in Mufulira is owned by Rhokana, 


of copper is not likely to be unmercifully hit by the 
sudden dumping of this surplus. But once the 
Chilean producers clear this stock off their hands, and 
resume their normal deliveries of about 30,000 short 
tons a month, the copper market will be squarely faced 
with the necessity for adjustment. The prospect of 
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the eventual resumption of Chilean deliveries argues 
the prospect of a fall in copper. prices. 

What, then, are the lines of defence that the 
Rhodesian copper producers can hold against a fall in 
price of this order? They would be fortified by the 
fact that a fall in copper prices would automatically 
reduce their heavy burden of mineral royalties (paid 
to the British South Africa Company on a sliding scale 
arrangement) and bonuses ; these royalties account for 
a high proportion of production costs—for Mufulira 
the proportion was 29 per cent in the year to June— 
while bonuses (together with pension and assurance 
contributions) account for another 12 per cent. 
Secondly, some of the companies would be protected 
by the preference that most consumers have for 
electrolytic copper over blister copper. The com- 
panies most likely to benefit from this are Rhokana, 
Nchanga and Mufulira, whose refinery, having 
produced just over 19,000 long tons_of electrolytic 
copper in the last financial year, is now running at 
its rated capacity of 3,000 long tons*a month. The 
Rhodesian producers are obviously eager to take as 
much advantage of the command that electrolytic 
copper enjoys in the market, for Mufulira intends to 
double its electrolytic refining capacity by 1956, while 
Mr Prain remarks that “it is probable that Roan 
Antelope ” [which, in the past, has relied on the pro- 
duction of very high grade blister copper] “ will have 
to go over to electrolytic refining in the not too distant 
future.” 

Prices, however, are but one side of the profits 
equation; and the copper companies must be equally 
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concerned with costs-on the other side.~ The chart of 
Roan Antelope’s revenue and costs shows that since th- 
war the Rhodesian producers have managed quite easi\, 
to carry a persistent increase in costs, because the ris. 
in prices has outpaced the rise in costs. But now pric 


are threatened and they must clearly try to halt th: 
recent rise in costs. The direct way to keep averac- 
costs as low as possible is to produce at or near fu!! 
capacity. To this end, the Rhodesian copper cor 
panies have resumed their practice of selling alm: 
all their output forward, at prices ruling at the actu 
time of delivery. These arrangements are not full, 
reflected in the latest quarterly reports of Roan anc 
Mufulira, as the resumption of free dealings in coppe: 
has caused a delay while the companies established 
“ pipelines ” to consumers. 


Plans for full capacity working, however, sometime, 
go awry, as they did last year, when strikes occurred 
and when the mines were still short of fuel. These two 
factors reduced Mufulira’s output to just over 76,000 
long tons, compared with its estimated capacity produc- 
tion of 90,000 long tons. Ultimately, the shortage of fue! 
should be solved by improvements at Wankie Collier; 
and on the Rhodesian railways, and also by th: 
Rhodesian and Belgian Congo hydro-electric schemes - 
but this is looking some way into the future and the 
copper mines still depend considerably. on wood fue! 
Eventually, too, there may be a settlement of labou: 
problems in the copper belt (though Central African 
Federation is not likely to make this problem any less 
irksome in the immediate future); meanwhile, the 
copper companies will have to grapple with furthe: 
wage demands and to hold 
the balance, as best they 
can, between the interests 
of African and European 


Rhokana Nehanga - 
7 - mine workers. With these 
June June March | March difficulties always before 
0 : . 
19884 iste | yo; them the Rhodesian coppe: 
| producers will need luck as 
well as skill if they are to 
} 
19,499 | 90,150 reduce costs. 
16,185. | 22,004 t 
5358 | Tak The fact that profit 
margins are likely to be 
10,507 | 14,527 ; 
443 | ‘575 Slimmer, coupled with the 
5727 | 5,294 steady rise in the cost of 
6,256,} 8,749 new capital extensions, has 
3,500 | 5,250 forced the copper com- 
%196 | 3499 . panies into second thoughts 
9es4 | 10-401 about their development 
1,222 | 1,055 — programmes. Such pro- 
2016 | 2759 grammes will be pushed 
6,475 | 8,259 
7332 | eee ahead for the producing 
7,000 | 7,000 mines and for those de- 
50 75 veloping mines, such as 


| Bancroft and Chibuluma, 
fi where a quick return can 
be expected. But the 
Selection Trust group has 
‘decided not to go ahead 
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with the development of Baluba Mine—not aban- 
doning it altogether, for the mine has rich cobalt 
reserves as well as copper. During the next twenty 
years, the reserves here and elsewhere in Rhodesia and 
the Katanga province of the Belgian Congo will be 
heavily drawn upon to satisfy the steadily mounting 
demand for copper that seems in prospect throughout 
the world and more particularly in the United States 
(which now consumes about half of the world’s copper 
and now produces less than one third). 

In the very long term, investors in copper shares 
can expect an expanding equity. But many of them 
will feel that the long run matters somewhat less than 
the size of their next dividend cheque. In the case 
of the dividends from the Selection Trust group these 
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cheques will be bigger, for taxes on these dividends 
will be lower now that the group is domiciled in 
Rhodesia. It does not follow that every British holder 
of these shares, by the time he has settled with the 
tax inspector, will be any better off. Nor does it follow 
that the copper companies will push their dividend 
rates up, even though they may—as the Selection 
Trust expressly mtends—reduce reserve appropria- 
tions. Copper equities always provide a high yield and 
it is right that they should. Yet after all proper assess- 
ment of the prospects in the short and longer term, 
investors may perhaps accept the market valuation of 
these shares, despite their rather scaring high yields, 
without utter dismay. A lot of trouble is at present 
discounted in their prices. 


Business Notes 





The New Savoyards 


HE emotional barrage that was laid down by the directors 
t of the Savoy Hotel last week seems to have been 
directed at the wrong person. It was not, after all, Mr 
Charles Clore who had manceuvred himself into a position 
from which he could launch an attack on their peace of 
mind ; he was merely trying to climb on to the back of 
a tank that was alfeady being driven towards their lines 
by Mr Harold Samuel. The interim report on these 
dealings from Mr J. B. Lindon, QC, the Board of Trade 
investigator, provides for the public (with admirable 
despatch and clarity) the first full blow-by-blow commentary 
on One of these battles of the bids. 

The nominal issued share capital of Savoy Hotel Ltd. 
(which owns the Berkeley and Claridges as well as the 
Savoy) consists of £250,000 of 7 per cent preference stock 
and £753,699 of issued ordinary stock; on a poll at a 
general meeting of the company, each {1 stock (whether 
preference or ordinary) confers the right to one vote. Up 
to mid-September the directors and staff seem to have held 
a larger block of the stock than any other single group— 
at the end of November their holdings amounted to approxi- 
mately £18,100 of preference stock and {£57,380 of ordinary 
stock. Between September 17th (the day of the Bank rate 
reduction) and November 26th, however, Mr Samuel’s Land 
Securities Investment Trust, operating through one of its 
eighteen subsidiaries, and through two nominees, bought 
£14,000 of preference stock and no less than £186,500 of 
ordinary stock—thus obtaining almost 20 per cent of the 
total votes exercisable upon a poll at general meetings of the 
company (enough, says Mr Lindon, “ materially to influence 
the policy of the company, if not to control it”). These 
pufthases helped to drive the price of the £1 ordinary 


stock up from 27s. 9d. on September 16th to §3s. on 
November 26th. 

The spotlight on the Savoy stage thus swings away from 
Mr Clore towards Mr Samuel’s Land Securities Invest- 
ment Trust. This is a holding company with eighteen 
subsidiaries (plus three others in liquidation) whose main 
business is in West End properties. Its last balance sheet 
to March 31st, showed frecholds at cost of {3,731,000 and 
leaseholds at cost (less amounts written off) of £6,983,000 ; 
but after deducting current and deferred liabilities and 
provisions (including {7,796,000 of mortgages), net assets 
available for the equity amounted to {£1,799,000. This is 
probably an understatement of the true values of these 
assets, for rents receivable in 1952-53 totalled £1,247,861 ; 
after deducting ground rents payable, expenses and tax, 
£108,408 was earned for the equity last year and £66,825 
paid out. At the last balance sheet date, the issued ordinary 
capital was £275,000, but since then £725,000 has been 
capitalised from reserves in a 29 for 11 scrip issue. The fos. 
ordinary shares currently stand in the market at 47s. 6d. ; 
they have made a net gain of Is. 9d. in the past week. 
Despite the probable undervaluation of the assets in the 
balance sheet, it would require a super-Samuel to do a 
Samuel on Mr Samuel. 


Enter Mr Clore 


R CLORE does not seem to have realised what was 
happening in these dealings at the Savoy until 
October 16th, when his Princes Investments Limited came 
into the market and bought £29,000 of the ordinary stock 
in the course of two and a-half weeks ; only {5,000 of this 
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was bought through a nominee, the rest being bought in 
Princes Investments’ own name. On November roth, the 
day that the request for a Board of Trade inquiry was filed, 
Mr Clore may have hesitated ; at any rate, Princes Invest- 
ments sold {£2,000 of the stock on that day. But Mr 
Ylore’s reaction to the indignant circular issued by the 
directors last week, which said that he wanted a seat on the 
board and which presumed that he would follow a policy 
that the directors considered would bring “ruin to the 
company,” was very different. On the two days imme- 
diately following that circular, Princes Investments bought 
no less than {£60,000 of the ordinary shares, thus materially 
contributing to the rise in the {1 shares from 49s. to 
548. 6d. in this period. By the close of business on Novem- 
ber 27th Princes Investments therefore held £97,500 of the 
ordinary stock and thus controlled over 9 per cent of the 
total voting power in the company—a sizeable, but by no 
means a dominant, interest. 

It seems evident, in fact, that throughout these transac- 
tions Mr Clore has been a junior rival of -Mr Samuel, 
albeit a rival who wanted to become a junior partner. Some- 
where around November roth or 11th (apparently, there- 
fore, just after the company had asked for a Board of Trade 
inquiry), Mr Clore suggested to the accountant who was 
acting for Mr Samuel that Princes Investments and 
Land Securities Investments might collaborate to make a 
bid for control of the Savoy. Mr Samuel considered this 
proposition (it had the attraction that it would mean that 
Mr Samuel’s group would not have to find so much cash), 
but eventually decided against it. It is not usual for an 
entrenched commander to invite a rival into his lines. The 
company’s response to the publication of the report has 
been to announce that a statement will be issued to stock- 
holders as soon as possible, and that, “ meanwhile, reports 
suggesting sensational changes should be treated with 
reserve.” The response of Mr Samuel and Mr Clore has 
provided an equal enigma for the markets. At first their 
response seemed to be mirrored in the wave of buying that 
lifted the Savoy’s £1 ordinary shares to 61s. 9d. at one time 
on Tuesday ; but on Wednesday the shares fell sharply to 
close at 5§s., after touching 51s. 3d. at one point. 


Marginal Note on Sears 


N EANWHILE, Mr Clore has an entirely different problem 
A on his hands, in turning to good account his purchase 
earlier this year of a controlling interest in J. Sears and 
Company. Before he can revamp Sears’s assets, Mr Clore 
has to surmount the hurdle of redemption of £1,737,324 
of a 4 per cent mortgage debenture stock, the holders of 
which would be in a position to impede his operations. 
A cumulative sinking fund of § per cent per annum is in 
operation on this stock, and can be operated by purchase 
at. or below 1033 or by drawings at 103} ; but there is a 
subsidiary clause that sinking fund payments can be 
increased for redemption of the stock at the company’s dis- 
cretion by drawings at-105. The company has announced 
that it will exercise this discretion to the full, by redeeming 
the entire debenture stock at 105 on February 1st next ; 
apparently no less expensive avenue to redemption has been 
opened before it. It is raising the cash for this operation 
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by the sale of a number of shop properties belonging to its 
subsidiary, Freeman, Hardy and Willis ; the company wi! 
lease these properties back from the purchasers, who ire 
presumably a group of insurance companies. It is stured 
that “ the balance of the proceeds of the sales will be u.ed 
to develop and extend the business and interests of ‘he 
group ”; this does not necessarily mean that there wil! be 
no cash repayment on the ordinary shares, but expectati ns 
of a repayment may be damped by this phraseology and by 
the fact that there are still nearly £2,800,000 of high-cou yn 
preference shares in issue (just under £500,000 of 42) per 
cent preference shares and £2,300,000 of 7 per cent 
preference shares). It would not be surprising if Mr C\ ore 
wished to see some of these paid off too, which presuma ly 
would need more cash. A bidder’s lot is not necessarily 
unhappy, but nor is it always easy. 


Rise in Advances 


FTER a continuous fall, amounting to {£160 million 
A since April, bank advances rose substantially in ‘! 


‘four weeks to November 18th. The latest return from 


London clearing banks shows an increase in total advan 
by £22 million, to £1,676 million. This seems to confir 
the assumption that credit demands from the private sec! 
of the economy have been tending to rise again for som: 
time past—but until last month this tendency was maske.! 
in the aggregate figures by the heavy repayments that ha 
been made by nationalised industries out of the proceeds 
this year’s issues of stock. There was, in fact, a further cai! 
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Month | Year 

















Deposihe 604 eens 


“ Net ”’ deposits*.... 


Liquid assets ........ + 9-6 | +- 182-4 
Cee eas hack.s + 1:9} + 17-0 
Call money ....... — 6:9; — 46-6 
Treasury bills ...." + 12-9; +214:1 
Other bills........ + LFi— 2-1 

Investments plus ad- 

en EES, + 29-0; + 40-0 
Investments....... + F-0; +107-5 
Advances ...6.%..:. “‘lLi— . 


* After deducting items in course of collection. 
t Ratio of assets to published deposits. 


on the Gas loan in November, so that the advances of all 
other borrowers presumably rose by substantially more than 
the £22 million. But as the greater part of that disclosed 


_ increase was concentrated upon only two banks, it is 


reasonable to presume that some special factors were 
present. The increase in working capital associated with the 
rising level of production and the revival of private trade 
in commodities are perhaps the biggest underlying influ- 
ences making for increased advances, but their force is prob- 
ably less than the November figures might seem to imply. 
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Whilst the demands of the private sector are rising, those 
of the public sector have lately been contracting, with the 
result that the month’s increase in net deposits, at £38 
million, is only moderately larger than in the similar period 
last year. On the customary basis of estimation, the central 
Government’s demands on the banking system amounted in 
November to no more than {7 million, in contrast with £46 
million in the corresponding (five-week) period of last year. 
This contrast, however, neatly reverses the one presented by 
the October figures, which leads to the conclusion that the 
inalyses Of both sets of figures were distorted by the dis- 
parity of periods this year and last. A clear comparison with 
ast year can be obtained by taking the whole nine-week 
period from mid-September. In that period the net 
Exchequer deficit (after allowing for net receipts from small 
savings and tax reserve certificates) was some {6 million 
larger this year than in 1952—whilst the Government’s 
borrowings from the banking system were some {15 million 
arger. The residual discrepancy is, therefore, quite small 
—possibly less than the Government had to find to finance 
he department’s share in the Gas call last month ; but, on 
the other hand, its outlay on the finance of the balance of 
payments surplus and the redemption of unconverted 
Serial Funding stock held in private hands must certainly 
have been less this year than last. 


Windfall for the Reserves? 


iE sterling area’s gold and dollar reserves increased by 

$41 million in November. At first sight, this is 
unexpectedly heartening news. It is true that receipts of 
American aid were relatively high last month (at $24 
million), but no less than $15 million had to be paid to the 
European Payments Union in part settlement of the ster- 
ling area’s deficit with Western Europe in October. This 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 
























Gold payments (—) e | 

or receipts (+) - > a 

erent 5 2 

- . ten ® L oe 

$/}Sellas.| § |] < | Ee 

s§ | Sesice] = a $3 

RE; sscis ts) & & bg 

HS |o5E Sus] < E me 

see Bs : 3 e 

§ | Os. § 2 - Y 
i i s 

Nov., 1952.... | + 96 | — 65 | + 70} + 27 | +128 | 1,895 
Dec., 1952.... | + 80| — 40] + 61] + arr 1,846* 
Jan, 1953)... 1 4 58 | + 3] + 44| +132] 1978 
Feb., 1953.... | + 18 + 74] + 33| +125 | 2,103 
Mar., 1953.... | + 19 . | + 15] + 29/ + 63) 2,166 
April, 1953.... | + 11 + 76) + 20| +107 | 2,273 
May, 1953... + 21 + 14} 4 13} + 48} 2,321 
lune, 1953. ... | + 10 + 8&1] + 28) + 4) 2,367 
July, 1963.,.. b+ 2 + 511+ 3%} + 89| 2,456 
Ang., 1953.... Pf — 6 Nil. | + 19/| + 13| 2,469 
Sept., 1953... 7 — 95 + 4)+ 28) + 17} 2,486 
Oct., 1953. ..3:) + 6 + 15} + 13} + 4} 2,520 
Nov.,1953.... | — 15 | + 32] + 24/ + 41) 2,561 


} 


* After taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
December 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 
lines of credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 

t EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
deficit with Evrepe im the previous month. 
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means that the residual surplus, which reflects the sterling 
area’s direct balance with North America together with 
gold receipts from other non-European countries, was as 
high as $32 million in the month. It is true that November 
is a favourable month for sterling area sales of primary 
commodities ; one indication of this is that the residual 
surplus (excluding commodity arbitrage transactions) was as 
high as $70 million in November, 1952, and another is that 
the sterling area recovered to a surplus of £3.2 million 
with Western Europe last month (so that some $4} million 
of gold will be received from EPU next week). But last 
month’s residual surplus of $32 million sits very hearten- 
ingly beside the surplus of $15 million in October and 
$4 million in September ; and very oddly beside the fact 
that American industrial production is continuing to decline 
and that American purchases of sterling area commodities 
are not exactly buoyant. 

The immediate reaction of the analyst must be to search 
for some special factor that might be included in this 
residual surplus, 

There is one obvious special factor of this sort. It flew 
into London Airport in the last week of November in three 
KLM freighters, laden with over £54 million (about $154 
million) of Russian gold. There is, of course, no confirma- 
tion in London that all or any of this gold (or dollars 
received from the re-sale of it) reached the vaults of the 
Bank of England before the end of November. But it will 
be surprising if the latest rise in the reserves has not at 
least some snow on its boots, 


Reasons for the Red Gold 


HE arrival of this Soviet gold in London confirms that 
Russia is very short of sterling, and that it is now 
obliged (and perhaps also more willing) to use its gold 
reserves to cover temporary deficits in its balance of pay- 
ments. The consignment, which amounted all told to some 
17 tons, valued at rather over £ 5,500,000, flew into London 
from Moscow via Prague at the very end of November. 
The Russians have received payment in sterling through one 
of the leading bullion brokers in the City ; the British pur- 
chasers of a consignment of gold of this sort can then resell 
it either direct to the Bank of England or else on the free 
market against payment in dollars—in either case, of course, 
the hard currency benefit accrues to the central reserve. 
Earlier in November the Russians had made a similar sale 
of about £7,500,000 of gold through the Amsterdam and 
Zurich markets. 

The deficit in the Russian balance of payments that has 
led to these sales is due far more to the recent decline in 
traditional Russian exports than to the more popular and 
picturesque explanation that there had been a sudden boost 
in Russian imports of consumer goods as part and parcel 
of Mr Malenkov’s policy of pampering the Russian con- 
sumer. Britain’s switch from Government to private 
trading in grain and timber, together with the transition 
from sellers’ to buyers’ markets in these basic commodities, 
has caused Russian exports to Britain to fall sharply— 
from {47,779,000 in the first nine months of 1952 to 
{26,458,000 in the corresponding months of 1953. It is 
true that sterling area exports to Russia have also fallen 
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this year—mainly because of a sharp drop in re-exports of 
rubber from Britain. Against this, however, the Russians 
have recently placed some large orders for British textile 
machinery ; they have also been inquiring after electric 
generators, tankers and some items that will have to be 
checked off against the list compiled by the international 
control over strategic exports to Communist countries. In 
fact, a cynic might suggest that Russia’s sudden emergence 
as a hard currency paying country may not be altogether 
unconnected with a desire to put more power behind the 
foot of the unwise people in Britain who would like to kick 
against the pricks of this control over strategic exports ; 
it may also, of course, be very cunningly designed to give 
still more strength to the very different (but probably 
equally unwise) people in America who are opposed to an 
increase in the dollar price of gold under any circumstances. 


Green Light for DSIR 


HIs year the Department of Scientific and Industrial 

Research has about £5 million to spend ; next year it 
is to have an extra £400,000, and will be able to divert to its 
general work the £250,000-{£500,000 it has been spending 
in grants to universities for research equipment. During 
the next five years its expenditure will be allowed to increase 
gradually, to a budget of £6 million or slightly more by 
1959. In addition to this increase in current expenditure, 
it will be allowed to spend perhaps £8 million upon building 
and capital equipment. During the dast two years its recruit- 
ment-has been at a standstill, but it is now to be allowed to 
take on an extra 150 non-industrial and 50 industrial staff 
each year. 

It is not easy to compare this expansion with the postwar 
plan for DSIR that was approved in 1946 but which became 
an automatic victim for each two-yearly cut in investment 
and consequent economy campaign in Whitehall up to 1951. 
When rises in prices are taken into account, the new green 
light for DSIR may seem a shade paler than the old ; but 
there has in the meantime been some progress in recruit- 
ment of staff, and a little in building. Moreover, the depart- 
ment is not disposed to look this horse in the mouth ; it has 
been conceded much of what it hoped for, including 
freedom to plan its research—and to budget for it, in broad 
figures—over five-year periods rather than single years. The 
gentleman’s agreement with the Treasury by which, it 
appears, this will be arranged denotes a considerable relaxa- 
tion of that department’s attitude, perhaps justifying Sir Ian 
Heilbron’s rejoicing over “a revolution in Government 
procedure.” The department’s annual budget, of course, 
will still have to be formally approved by Parliament ; but 
the fact of five-year budgeting, whatever its form, seems to 
be clearly conceded. The department will be able to 
complete its mechanical engineering research station at East 
Kilbride, its new £2 million ship test tank, and new road 
research station, and provide extra facilities for hydraulics 
research and research into water pollution, as well as con- 
solidating its facilities for building research. Some increase 
in grants to the industrial research associations, too, seems 
likely. The Government deserves some congratulation upon 
this belated realisation of national self-interest in techno- 
logical advance. 
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Engineering on the Turn? 


HE most important question posed by the official 
-L statistics published last week, which. show industrial 
production at a record level in September and suggest that 
it may have been yet higher in October, concerns engineer- 
ing output. The Chancellor of the Exchequer said a [ort- 
night ago that there had been “a slight fall in engineering 
output,” and his monthly Bulletin for Industry had 
described it as “lower this year than last, though higher 
than in 1951.” But detailed figures for individual industrial 
groups—the component indices of the official index of 
production—could hardly then have been available for 
later than July or possibly August. In August, and again 
in September, there was a considerable growth in engineer- 
ing employment—32,000 extra workers in the two months, 
plus 18,000 more in the vehicle industries. No doubt this 
in part reflected an influx of youths leaving school ; but it 
was twice as large a rise in employment during the two 
months as last year and markedly larger than in 1951 
(when the figures were not directly comparable). It seems 
possible, therefore, that the recovery in orders reported by 
some firms in some engineering industries, may be growing 
more general ; the continued buoyancy of motor produc- 
tion, of course, has some effects beyond its own industry 
and the direct suppliers of accessories and components, and 
there seems to have been a considerable increase in activity 
in the electronics industry and for certain domestic elec- 
trical goods. 


OFFICIAL INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
(1948 = 100) 


All Industries Manufacturing 
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1951 , 1952 1953 |] 1951 | 1952 , 1955 














January...... 


February ..... 125 122 123 
pS ey 118 igo. |. 126 
Ae. ee 126 112.) 119 
Mier ees 121 120 127 
FE as aS iff oss 121 
WY sive 114. |. 102 | 113 
August... 5s4 107 | 97 ; 106 
September... . 124 | 116 128 
October...... 125 121 
November.... 


December . 


* Provisional. + On the-basis of data so far received. 


The index of total production continues to offer encour- 
agement ; some of the slack in industrial capacity ‘s 
probably being taken up, even if the products are not going 
into exports. The -provisional figure for September, 125 
(1948=100), showing the usual seasonal increase ovet 
August, is 6 per cent higher than a year before and more 
than 3 per cent over that for September, 1951. The fore- 
cast index for October, 127-128, would be § per cent 
higher than in October, 1952, and 6 per cent higher than in 
October, 1951. Comparisons with 1951 for recent months, 
of course, are reminders that the upward postwar trend of 
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JOSE FROM HAVANA 


Soon after they were formed, in 1834, Por Larranaga 
began sending their Havana cigars to England. 

José and other descendants of the skilled crafismen 
who made those early cigars are now in Jamaica mak- 
ing Larra cigars for Por Larranaga, with the same 
fine Havana wrapper as their ancestors had used. 
Thus more than 100 years of experience, tradition and 
hereditary skill go to create these very fine cigars. 


LARRA CIGARS by POR LARRANAGA 





YOU'LL FOLLOW THE TRACKS 





Of The BIG Yellow CATS 


Many people on the east coast of 
England have been astounded at 
the speed with which Caterpillar 
earthmovers have helped to rebuild 
the shattered sea defences, 

One day — perhaps soon— you'll 
be travelling the new roads which 
such Caterpillar equipment as this 
has helped to build. They'll be fine 
roads, a credit to Britain ; the ultra- 
powerful, fast-working ‘Cats’ 
{world-recognised nickname for 


world-famous machines) will have 
done an incomparable job, going 
a long way towards solving the 
country’s transport problems. 


Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by:- 
North & East—H. Leverton & Co. Ltd., 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West — Bowmaker 
(Plant) Led., Willenhall, Scaffs. 

London & South - East — Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney St. 
London, W.|!. 

Scotland. Caledonian Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co. Led., | Rigby St., Glasgow, E.!. 





DIESEL TRACTORS AND EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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to all concerned : 
with gear © 


lubrication , 


& 
@ ~o 





“Gear Lubrication ”’ has * 
been added to the informative 

Wakefield-Dick Service range of 

publications dealing with 
lubrication efficiency in 
industry. This comprehensive 
and fully illustrated work 
has been written for all 
companies concerned with 
gears and their lubrication: 
Fill in the coupon below— 
or write direct to us— 

and a free copy of 

* Gear Lubrication” will 

be despatched to you by return. 





PLEASE SEND ME A COMPLIMENTARY COPY OF 
“ GEAR LUBRICATION” 


NAME OF COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


FOR THE ATTENTION OF __ 


Post this coupon to Depi. P_D. 
C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO. LTD., GROSVENOR ST., LONDON, W.1 


ee 
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vue new ANGLIA 


‘S-star’ motoring at lowest cost 


8 





Like the New Prerecr*®, the sturdy New Anca has more powerf in 
proportion to its weight than any other light car saloon. 


Because of this, its top gear performance is better —which means :— 


LOWER PETROL CONSUMPTION 
LESS ENGINE WEAR 


AND LOWER RUNNING COSTS 


PRICE £360 PLUS P.T. £151°>2°6 


% THE ELEGANT FOUR-DOOR PREFECT SALOON, ‘FIVE-STAR’ LEADER OF 
THE LIGHT CAR CLASS. £395 PLUS P.T. £165- 14-2 


Cot 
Sora ‘9-star. motorin g 
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industrial production had flattened out by the second half 
of that year. This trend-may now have been resumed ; 
global calculations of productivity, for what they are worth, 
show a marked rise this year over 1952, and a level now 
passing that of early 1951, the postwar peak. 


New Enterprise in Shipbuilding 


ODERN shipbuilding technique requires plenty of room 
M to move about in. In this respect the new shipyard 
formally opened at Newport, Monmouthshire, last week has 
a considerable advantage of space over yards in traditional 
shipbuilding areas. It has also the advantage of starting from 
scratch, so that the whole production process can be laid 
out to take the best advantage of the latest technical develop- 
ments, instead of having to graft these as well as possible on 
to old wood. The Newport yard of the newly formed 
Atlantic Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., for example, is probably 
the first in the world to be designed without either a mould 
loft for marking out plates (a process that occupies much 
time and space) or an inclined building berth of the con- 
ventional type. . Plates: will be marked for cutting by the 
photographic projection method, which is coming into 
increasing use on the Continent but which British ship- 
builders have treated with great conservatism. The pre- 
fabricated parts of the ships built at Newport will be 
assembled in shallow dry docks, thus reducing time spent 
in the open air, the necessity for working at heights and on 
an inclined plane, and the complications of launching. 
Assembled hulls will be floated and towed to Newport 
Docks for fitting out. 

More than space and a good technical plan is needed to 
ensure success for such a venture. There must be plenty 
of deep water, adequate supplies of steel and other materials, 
skilled labour and management, useful subcontracting 
trades in the area, ready supplies of marine engines and 
components, finance and what is now called “ know how ” 
and used to be called skill—and, not least, potential cus- 
tomers. The Atlantic shipyard is not badly placed in most 
of these respects. Nature has provided a 40-feet tide at the 
entrance to the River Usk, sufficient to handle bulk carriers 
of up to §0,000 tons dw, provided the subsoil will take the 
weight on the dry docks. So far as labour is concerned, the 
new yard has a nucleus of skilled men with a fair reserve 
of ship repairing and other workers in the area who can 
readily be trained in the new techniques. There are steel 
and aluminium works in the district, although this does 
not relieve the nation-wide pressure on steel plate supplies ; 
and there are many subcontracting firms, joiners, plumbers, 
electricians and nfanufacturers of equipment and auxiliaries, 
that already serve an important ship repairing area. The 
provision of marine engines may, at first, be a problem, but 
foreign suppliers would be only too glad to provide them if 
British firms do not. Sufficient finance has been made 


available at least to put into operation the first stage of 
development, which will enable ships of up to 8,000 tons 
dw to be built and steel to be worked at the rate of 100 
tons a week; and firm orders have been obtained from 
Canadian owners for two ships of 3,000 tons dw each, which 
are now under construction. 

The second stage, which it is hoped to complete next 
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year, will provide a much-needed large dry dock and 
increase the yard’s shipbuilding capacity fivefold, and the 
company believes that suitable export orders are in the 
offing. Shipbuilding has entered a phase of intense inter- 
national competition, which may seem hardly the best time 
to open a new yard; but new and more economical technical 
methods, coupled with efficient management and ability 
to absorb the skill that is the tradition of British ship- 
building, might attract to Britain a further share of the 
contracts for large ships that are likely to be the bread and 
butter of most shipyards in the future. 


Controlling the Fiduciary Issue 


HE Second Reading of the Currency and Bank Notes 

Bill—which represents the Treasury’s second attempt 
to put on a permanent statutory footing the powers to regu- 
late the note issue that have been exercised for the past 
fourteen years under emergency legislation—took place on 
Thursday against the background of an increase in the 
fiduciary issue by {£50 million, to £1,625 million. A 
December increase of £50 million in the note issue to pro- 
vide for: the upsurge of Christmas spending has been 
necessary for many years. This year’s increase comes 
slightly earlier than usual, although the seasonal éxpansion 
of the active note circulation since mid-October has been 
only £36 million so far this year compared with £38 million 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

The aim of the new Bill is not to put any difficulties: in 
the way of purely seasonal increases of this kind but to 
restore to Parliament the right to control long-sustained 
or permanent increases above a basic level. The normal 
control of the note issue derives from the Currency and 
Bank Notes Act of early 1939, which followed the principle 
of ultimate Parliamentary control laid down in 1928 when 
the demand for elasticity of the note issue was first con- 
ceded. Although the Treasury was empowered under those 
Acts to sanction requests from the Bank for any variation 
of the fiduciary note issue (i.e. the portion of the total issue 
not backed by gold) from its basic statutory level, no 
increase above that level could be continued for more than 
two years without the sanction of Parliament. But at the 
outbreak of war, when it was evident that the fiduciary 
issue would have to be progressively increased, the Defence 
(Finance) Regulations gave the Treasury wider powers ; 
orders made under these regulations suspended the two- 
year limit indefinitely. The whole increase in the fiduciary 
issue from its prewar basic level of £300 million to its 
present level of £1,625 million has therefore taken place by 
Treasury direction without any further Parliamentary 
authority. 

Obviously there is need to restore to Parliament at least 
its prewar right to keep its finger on the currency pulse, 
but the Treasury’s first effort to do this was engulfed in 
the press of Parliamentary business. The Bill introduced 
early last year (and discussed in The Economist of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1952) never proceeded beyond its first reading. 
Now the Treasury is trying again, with a Bill whose only 
material difference from last year’s is that the basic figure 
for the fiduciary issue has been stepped up to take account 
of the intervening rise in the circulation—the figure now 
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proposed is the level of the issue before Wednesday’s 
increase, namely {£1,575 million, whereas last year’s was 
£1,400 million. If and when the Bill passes into’ law, no 
increase above £1,575 million may remain outstanding for 
more than two years unless authorised by statutory instru- 
ment—so that the power of extension can be annulled by 
resolution of either House. Within any such two-year 
period, however, the Treasury may at the request of the 
Bank alter the fiduciary issue, upwards or downwards, by 
directions valid for not more than six months, but renew- 
able similarly. Any such direction will be by Treasury 
Minute, duly laid before Parliament. Like its predecessor, 
the new Bill also gives the Bank power to call in and 
demonetise any denominations of its notes, and thus would 
fill in a small gap in the present legal powers—which do 
not extend to demonetisation of {1 and Ios. notes. 


Financial Discussions in Spate 


HIS is the season of flood in trade and financial dis- 
c cussions between the United Kingdom and foreign 
countries ; most of Britain’s remaining bilateral agreements 
cover the calendar year and therefore fall due to be renewed 
at the end of this month. One of these is the sterling 
payments agreement with Japan. The Japanese delegates 
who arrived in London this week, however, have come to 
discuss far more than the technical machinery for payments ; 
they will also discuss Japan’s chronic shortage of sterling 
(which has not been cured by such temporary measures as 
the sterling-dollar swaps arranged earlier in the year), the 
trend of Japan’s balance of payments with the sterling area 
and the discrimination that continues to be applied against 
Japanese goods in a number of sterling area countries. 

This year’s round of discussions with Spain has already 
taken place in Madrid, and has met with some success. In 
the past the Spaniards have considered sterling as a hard 
currency and have used the bulk of their sterling earnings 
for purchases outside the United Kingdom. Some effort 
was made in the course of the recent negotiations at 
Madrid to induce the Spaniards to canalise more of their 
essential imports (such as mercury, pyrites and iron ore) to 
Britain, and to seek greater alignment between their pur- 
chases from Britain and their direct earnings from exports. 
Spain has also been asked for more favourable treatment 
of financial remittances to British nationals and businesses ; 
at present these remittances are in arrears by more than 
£500,000, but a little effort should make good this leeway. 

The present series of discussions with Brazil are con- 
cerned with the technical application of the recent agree- 
ment, by which Brazil has agreed to make gradual repayment 
of the arrears of some £63 million that it owes exporters 
in Britain and to the Exports Credit Guarantee Department. 
The Brazilians have agreed to deposit their initial down- 
payment and the subsequent annuities with a bank in 
London. It now remains for the creditors to decide among 
themselves how and in what order these sums will be 
allocated. The claims have been registered and various 
schemes of allocation are being considered. The main 
issue at stake is whether payment shall be made to creditors 
in chronological order, in proportional instalments calcu- 
lated. on their total claims, or by some combination of 
the two. . 
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Transatlantic Cable in Kind 


HE British “ contribution in kind ” to the transatlan:ic 
T telephone cable project announced this week w ||| 
include the services of the telegraph ship Monarch. to | 
the cable, plus the manufacture of two-way repeati 
equipment for the link between Nova Scotia and Ne 
foundland, and of “a major part” of the submarine cable 
to be laid. The transatlantic link, from Oban to Newfoun.- 
land, will be about 2,000 miles of double cable and the 
single cable link onward to Canada will be some 300 mils 
long. The contract for the cable construction in Britain 
has not as yet been signed. The British producers of this 
type of cable include Submarine Cables of Greenwich, the 
cable company owned jointly by Siemens and the Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Company ; this is the largest 
producer in the world, and has recently tooled up a second 
factory. The total project is to cost £124 million, and the 
British contribution (which will give it 41 per cent owner- 
ship of the cable, the USA owning 50 per cent and Canada 
9 per cent) will be worth £6,250,000, while the plans ca!! 
for laying to begin in summer 1955 and to be completed by 
the end of 1956. The annual value of output of submarine 
cable in this country since the war has been only about 4 


y 


re 
Jw 


. quarter of a million pounds, so that this order may obvious!; 


put considerable pressure on capacity. 

The new telephone link will supplement the presen’ 
radio-telephone link that has been in operation sin¢e 1927 ; 
it is the first telephone cable, as all existing lines carry telc- 
graph circuits only. The twelve circuits on the radio link ar: 
overloaded by current demand for Transatlantic conversa 
tion; the new cable link is at present designed to carry 35 
telephone circuits,-29 to the United States and six | 
Canada, plus six telegraph circuits to Canada. The Britis! 
two-way repeating equipment that will be used on the link 
between Newfoundland and Nova Scotia would have 
enabled the service to be operated with a single cable lin! 
on the mid-Atlantic section, thus saving perhaps 2,00: 
miles of cable ; but American one-way repeaters with 1 
double link are in fact to be used as these have bec 


tested for service in very deep water, while the Britis! 
repeaters have not. 


Bears of Wheat 


RADING in wheat futures was resumed on the Liverpoo! 

_ grain market this week after a lapse of fourteen years 
The prevailing view among the trade that wheat prices wi! 
fall further in face of the massive world surplus sent price 
down by some £2 10s. a ton below current prices fo: 
physical wheat. Argentine wheat, which is the basic grade 
was quoted at about 23s. per cental of 100 Ib, ex-store for 
May delivery. This is equivalent to about £25 10s. a ton 
c.i.f. United Kingdom, compared with a price of £28 5s 
a ton for wheat for early shipment. The futures marke 
may not be a reliable pointer at the moment, how- 
ever. The volume of business has naturally been extreme! 


“small, and it is unlikely to increase substantially until the 


demand for imported wheat in Britain reaches normal pro- 
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portions. Millers are still drawing heavily on the domestic 
crop and on the stocks of imported wheat remaining with 
the Ministry of Food at the time of decontrol. May was 
evidently chosen as the first delivery month in the expec- 
tation that the Ministry’s stocks will by then have been 
virtually consumed. The resumption of futures trading in 
coarse grains in Liverpool is still under consideration. The 
London market will begin to trade in futures in barley and 
maize on January 4th, and hopes to follow with wheat 
futures a few months later. 

It may be a considerable time before both markets can 
exert their prewar influence on world wheat prices and 
again provide an adequate hedge to traders in this country 
and Europe, but the effort will be well worth while. There 
is no effective world price for wheat at the present time. 
The nearest approximations to such a price seem to be 
the quotations of the Ganadian Wheat Board. Soon after 
the new International Wheat Agreement came into force 
in August the board brought its price for wheat sold in 
the free market below the- maximum agreement price, and 
since then the free price and the agreement price have 
been the same. The United States government has not 
subsidised exports of wheat to countries outside the agree- 
ment, and is finding it difficult to sell much wheat this 
season at the higher price in the free market. To increase 
such exports, and no doubt to rid itself of even a small 
part of its huge stocks, the US Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration recently announced that it would offer for sale 
in competition with other countries limited quantities of 
government-owned wheat and flour to countries which 
are not members of the agreement. Presumably this 
means that the government will subsidise these exports at 
a rate similar to the current subsidy of about 48 cents a 
bushel for agreement wheat. So far no offers of this 
American wheat appear to have reached the trade in 
London or Liverpool. 


Atomic Chemistry 


IR JOHN COCKCROFT, giving the Dalton Lecture in Man- 
S chester last week, threw some light on a little known 
but potentially very important branch of atomic physics, 
radiation chemistry. It seems probable that milder versions 
of the processes that bring about atomic fission might 
eventually offer usable alternatives to some major operations 
of the chemical industry. Large quantities—atomically 
speaking—of radioactive substances of various kinds are 
produced in atomic piles as fission takes place, constituting 
a form of radioactive “ ash ” that has to be removed. These 
waste products, according to Sir John, are a potential source 
of high-powered radiation. 

Many processes in the organic chemical industry consist 
of moving the atoms and molecules in a compound into 
different positions. The fast-moving atomic particles 


emitted by radioactive substances appear in many cases 
to be able to do this re-arranging just as efficiently as 
the traditional tools of heat and pressure. What is not 
certain is whether they can do so more cheaply. If a great 
deal of radiation is needed to get results, and the value of 
the chemical is low, the process is not commercially attrac- 
tive. One such example that Sir John quoted is the pro- 
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duction of phenol and diphenyl, both of which can be pro- 
duced, but expensively, by irradiating a solution of benzene 
in water. But he went on to say that if, as seemed likely, 
the process could be developed to produce pharmaceuticals 
~—and presumably other types of fine chemicals too—it 
might have a commercial future. One most attractive appli- 
cation is the use of radiation to polymerise plastics. Poly- 
merisation is the key process in producing many of the 
newer plastics ; if radiation were to be substituted for the 
standard high-pressure techniques now used, the face of the 
chemical industry might be changed in the strictly literal 
sense of a radical alteration in the size, shape and type of 
the plant used. Apart from this basic change of method 
Sir John said that some plastics, notably polythene, could 
be greatly improved by radiation ; polythene immediately 
acquired a far higher melting point and greater creep resis- 
tance, which removed two major handicaps to its more 
extensive use. 

Radiation chemistry is still the physicists’ toy, though the 
potentialities it offers constitute perhaps the main motive 
for the interest of major American chemical companies in 
entering upon nuclear power production. The programme 
of research being started at Birmingham University will 
probably coalesce the existing haphazard findings into a 
properly defined technique. Meanwhile the potential 
importance of such developments to the chemical industry 
underlines the need to give industry access to this data, and 
to a great deal more connected with atomic physics, at 
the earliest possible opportunity. 


Standard cuts Prices 


RICE changes in the motor industry are usually timed 
P to coincide with the October motor show, but the 
Standard Motor Company has waited until now, the period 
when car sales are most difficult, to announce a reduction 
of nearly {50 in the home price of its Vanguard model. 
The list price of the Vanguard saloon comes down from 


MEDIUM-POWERED CARS 


| List | Cubic 


List price with | capacity of 
price | tax engine 





Se re eee. ee ON OR ee ern 


Rover: Ti xicasccuudies» | 995 | 1,269 2,103 

5 eM Be eG aa ae 820 1,163 1,997 
Humber Hawk......... 695 985 2,267 
Wolseley 6-80.......... 670 950 2,215 
Witete: Giiinc xc ccbi ade 595 844 2,215 
Dette oe ass ak aS 596 845 2,199 
Wolseley 4-44.......... 595 844 1,250 
Standard Vanguard ..... 555 787 2,088 
Vauxhall Velox......... 535 759 2,262 
Ford Zephyr ........+-- 523 755 2,262 


snout eat 





£590 to £555, a reduction of £35; with the consequent 
reduction in purchase tax that has been added, this brings 
the price of the car down from £837 to £787. The Van- 
guard now becomes more closely competitive with the Ford 
Zephyr and the Vauxhall Velox, the two models that have 
so far dominated the medium-power market. 

Prices of a number of cars in this class were reduced 
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in October ; the Austin A.70 andthe Rootes Humber Hawk 
both came down by £43 (after tax), while the big Wolseley 
was reduced by £71. . The Rover company went so far as 
to introduce a cheaper, 4-cylinder version of its standard 
6-cylinder saloon, bringing its price down by £106. But 
neither Ford—which reduced its prices by 10 per cent 
last year—nor Vauxhall, both with relatively new models 
in production, have yet found it necessary to apply this 
stimulus to their home sales this year. 

The cut in the Vanguard price, the company explains, 
has been made possible by lower material prices, improved 
production methods and—this in a memorandum to the 
engineering unidéns—some reduction in unit profits. About 
30 per cent of Vanguard production, at present running 
at 550 a week, goes to the home market. If this is any 
indication of the kind of reduction that can be achieved 
now that controls on the industry’s muse of materials have 
been lifted, this section of the car market is likely to become 
just as competitive as the small car field. The-table shows 
that there is now quite a considerable gap between the 
closely bunched prices’ of Ford, Standard and Vauxhall, 
each producing in quantity cars powered by engines of 
2/24 litres, and those of their next nearest competitors, 
_ despite the price cuts that some of those other companies 
have already made. 


Roads in a Rut 


OTHING more positive than the promise of an official 
N statement upon “the road programme” before 
Christmas emerged from last week’s debate in the 
Commons upon the need for more adequate road develop- 
ment, though Mr Molson, who on behalf of the Minister 
of Transport accepted Mr Pargiter’s motion, encouraged its 











REAL” EXPENDITURE* ON BRITISH ROADS, 1949-53 
(Average 1936-39=- 100) 
Maintenance Major 
and minor improvements and 
improvements new construction 
A \ erage . - j 
956-59 «cots edbinn asus 100 100 
1969-50 6 swt BS as 9s 66 25 
LO sss She wi tee ex 62 25 
OSTA ass Si vi scaeees 70 17 
LOSES is press bP eke 73 16 
LRG 4 Ei ck wba eae ee 69 24 





* Adjusted to take into account increased ‘costs of road work, 


supporters somewhat by this action and by his soft answers. 
Most of the familiar but not less telling points about the 
cost in lives and money of the country’s outgrown road 
system were made—the best of arguments, if supported by 
not the best of statistics. Mr Molson’s departmental 
figures confirming the decline in real resources devoted to 
the roads beth for maintenance-and for major improve- 
ments, summed up the sad tale. He confirmed that the 


department’s main emphasis in spending extra -money—if 
it does—would be in tackling “ the inadequacy of size and 
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design of our roads” rather than in increasing admittedly 
insufficient work on maintenance. In estimatmg the volime 
of traffic now using British roads, he said that this had 
increased by some 23 per cent since 1938, but thar the 
traffic of goods vehicles—* the ones that do the dama>:” 
—on trunk and Class I roads was up by 88 per cent and 
still rising steeply. : 

But the Parliamentary Secretary’s sympathetic recep ion 
of the motion was tempered by financial caution, Eve) 
complete work on road improvements begun but inter- 
rupted, where capital is tied up to no purpose, would <ost 
£20 million, he estimated ; while the comprehensive trunk 
road plan of 1946, pigeonholed ever since the 1947 {uel 
crisis, would now cost £160 million for new motor roads 
alone, or in the first year, with the planned mainten:nce 
and improvement of other roads, some {80 million. {he 
current central government expenditure on roads is / 33 
million a year (plus £46 million from local authorit::s); 
Mr Molson warned members not to hope for any ambitious 
steps toward the large programme at present—and once 
again dismissed any suggestions that a road programm 
could be financed by means of loans. 


Prunes for Sterling 


a HE humble prune has followed tobacco as the second of 

the surplus American commodities to be sold to 
Britain for sterling under section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act. A procurement order for the sale of $5 million worth 
of Californian prunes has now been authorised in Washing- 
ton. Negotiations for the sale of other commodities (includ- 
ing lard, meat, cottonseed oil and possibly butter) seem to 
be proceeding by fits and prematurely annouticed starts. 
It is still an open question whether the restrictive clauses of 
section §§0 on the one hand, and the British Government's 
views on the other, will permit sales under this scheme to 
reach their full target of $65 million; and sales to other 
European countries are reputed tobe meeting similar 
difficulties. The farm lobby in Congress will no doubt be 
vexed at the slow fruition of its plam to unload surpluses 
abroad ; and if, as has recently been assumed, the arrange 
ments for use of the sterling payments involved ensure that 
there is no indirect loss of dollars to Britain, there may also 
be room for a little vexation in this country at the Govern- 
ment’s inclination to look gift commodities so very carefully 
in the mouth. 

Meanwhile, fifteen thousand tons of Californian prunes 
will be greatly welcomed by the British housewife if 
deplored by the British schoolboy. The shipment is som 
2,000 tons larger than Britain’s total imports of prunes t! 
year, and amounts to roughly half a pound of prunes pe" 
head. Imports from the United States have been a chro 
victim of the dollar shortage, and purchases from ot! 
countries have not been to the British housewife’s taste. 


© 


oe 


Judgment on the “Princess Victoria” 


N dismissing the appeal of the British Transport Com- 
mission against the findings of the court of inquiry i' 
the loss of the “ Princess Victoria ” ferry ship in January, 
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SOUICE 


More than 20,000 firms already use T.R. | 
equipment the installation and main- — 
tenance of which, on a rental basis, is 

T.R. Service. | 


a 


NES & LOUDSPEAKERS 








MICROPH 


FOR INSTANTANEOUS 
STAFF LOCATION 


IN OFFICE BUILDINGS 


By newly developed equipment specifical- 
ly designed to suit individual requirements 
in private offices. 


Seer head 









Loudspeaker ; For office use 


IN FACTORIES | 


Vicrophone 


For finding anyone instantly ; for an- 
nouncements, time signals, and ‘ Music 
While You Work.’ 





Loudspeakers: For factory use 





T.R. SERVICE includes also the installation and mairten- 
ance of Internal Automatic Telephones with optional loud 
speaking facilities, Synchronised Clocks, Time Recorders, 


Time Signals, Watchman Patrol Recorders, Fire Alarms, 


etc. Full details from: 
Rentals Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


’ 
LONDON, §.W.7 14 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UE 
HF-667 


| liners of Philippine Air Lines 
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AIRCRAFT NOSE-DOCKS 

A in ALUMINIUM 











S.M.D. Engineers now build Aluminium Nose Docks to 
provide cover and facilities for setvicing aeroplane 
engines — eliminating the expense of complete hangars. 
These “ Wing~Hangars” are easily transported, and 
erected; delivery is rapid and, of course, ‘no painting is 
required. Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LTD - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangers and Nose Docks cre built by $.M.D. Engineers 
Ltd., of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. 
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At Beirut, ‘ Greetings!’ 
Wherever the eastbound sky- 


ers i 
FAL / 


rious sleeping-berths. Third, the 
services of an eastern-based com- 
pany who know the ways of the 


touch down, on their way three- - 


quarters round the globe, they 
are welcomed birds of passage. 
and that welcome is yours when 


you fly PAL. 


Flying east with PAL you 
obtain these advantages. First, 
long stages, with touch-downs 


only at focal points of the inter- East. 
national networks, Second, Our schedule is: LONDON to 
spacious Douglas DC-6 and ROME (Tuesda‘s via HAMBURG and 


DC-6B aircraft fitted with luxu-  zuricn, Saturdays via MADRID). 
ROME * BEIRUT * KARACHI * CAL< 
CUTTA * BANGKOK * MANILA. From 
MANILA tO HONG KONG, TAIPEI 
and ToKYO ; and over the Pacific 
via HONOLULU TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


Going East? See your travel 
agent and fly with PAL, who 
know the East so well. 





20 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
Tel; WHI 337! 


The Tisset Automatic 
Nevigaior watch is the 
official timepiece of 
Philipgine Ais Lived. 
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|| AUTOMATIC AGGURAGY 
| Replaces the 
‘GALL-BACK’ GHEGK! 


SUPREMELY IMPORTANT 


Peeves) 


TO THE ACCOUNTING WORLD L 


BEEBE 


qa qeaaar 





* This method automatically proves n 
or disproves accuracy of ledger posting. > 
| : 
oy * Any errors are pinpointed e 
automatically. g 


Recruitment 
ke and training 


The United Steel company employs some 30,000 
people in its various undertakings. In such an 
organisation there are: many opportunities for 
those who have the necessary ability and the 
willingness to assume positions of responsibility. 


fey 

i c 

A The provision of sufficient men of the right 
: 


ree 
maigecaielia 


al 
a hea 


* Trial balances may now therefore be re 
confidently expected to ‘come out’ - 
right first time and every time. 


We assure you 


* no extra time added to the u 


tt A CES AAA 


: es at care Book-Keepin cle. 

quality to fill senior positions is of vital import- ping Cycle ' 
ance for the future. , . s 
The company has been a pioneer in the develop- % no special Stationery, b, 


ment of a training policy for all grades of 
employee from juveniles to managerial staff. 

This policy has been extended to embrace a 
: long term plan of staff replacement, which 


Furniture, or office lay-out. 


*® no special Staff training. 


aj relates future requirements for executive staff 
to present recruitment, and provides compre- 
hensive training for recruits selected by rigorous 
standards for their potentialities as future 
executives. 

The company thus offers a career in which 
character, ability and skill will be rewarded by 
rapid advancement, and has a staffing policy 
which should ensure that its future management 
will be in the hands of men competent by train- 
ing and quality to fill the positions they hold. 


THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 


seat Bes SUMLOGK LTD 3 
The Largest Steel Producers in the : 


*& no basic change of present methods. 









in your own interest 
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further particulars to 
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APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY SAMUEL FOX &CO.LTD. [Sy 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS WORKINGTON [& : c; 
IRON & STEEL COMPANY UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY [f@ Telephone : HYDe Park 1331 f 
UMITED UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. DISTINGTON [ay 

ENGINEERING CO. LTD. YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. = 
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the Northern Ireland High Court slightly modified certain 
the original findings but held the Commission guilty 

f default. It however allowed the appeal of Captain Perry, 
vho was manager of the vessel at the time of the disaster 
t had only succeeded to the post-in January, 1952, hold- 

g his failure to. obtain personal knowledge of earlier 
‘amage to the ferry ship “open to grave criticism” but 
t amounting to default. The High Court held that the 
ansport Commission, as owner, was not guilty of default 

, putting the ship into service with inadequate doors and 
freeing arrangements, but became so by the end of 1951, 
which time it should have appreciated that the ship 
vas vulnerable and its seaworthiness open to question in 





BREWERY PROFITS. Since 
the end of October brewery shares have 
moved irregularly upwards (the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index shows a net gain of over 
6 per cent in November), while other 
eading industrials have made much 
smaller net gains. Enthusiasm in the 
brewery share market bubbled most 
gaily about two weeks ago in response 
a crop of rather unexpected divi- 
dend increases. As the accompanying 
table shows, not all the breweries that have 
recently reported for the year to Sep- 
tember 30th last have put up their divi- 
dends ; and the increases in profits that 
most of them have announced have been 
comparatively slight. Nevertheless the 
brewers’ experience in 1952-53 has been in 
marked contrast to that in 1951-52, when 
iny brewery that was able to announce 
that it had avoided a fall in profits could 
be adjudged to have done relatively well. 
In part, last year’s recovery was a reflec- 
tion of the fall in the cost of the brewers’ 
raw materials (particularly in the price of 
barley), although other costs still seem to 
be rising. In part, it also reflected a 
slender increase in sales ; but this increase 
was confined almost entirely to the sale of 





BREWERY PROFITS 


Company Notes 


bottled beers and to the sale of draught 
beers in the industrial areas of the United 
Kingdom (particularly the Midlands and 
North of England). This contrast between 
recovery in industrial areas, where pro- 
duction and incomes have been rising, and 
stagnation or decline in the more com- 
mercial south, where incomes have prob- 
ably been more stable, is emphasised again 
and again in recent directors’ reports. 
Thus the directors of Mitchells and 
Butlers report that sales of draught beers 
in South Wales have gone up, although 
their total sales of draught beers have gone 
down. Similarly, Strong and Company, 
which produces in Romsey and relies on a 
market in the South of England, is one 
of the few companies to report a fall in 
trading profits. 

Although the increases in profits and in 
some dividends have usually been accom- 
panied by a reinforcement of the brewers’ 
cash resources (following declines in 
investments in stocks which in turn reflect 
the lower price of barley), it would be rash 
to assume that the boomlet in brewing 
shares can be kept bubbling for long. 
With television keeping people away from 
the public houses and with more consumer 





AND DIVIDENDS 


(£ 000s) 







Gross profits 


ichwetd soe Ge ie 
Gresmall Whitley <5 3.6. oc) 
ind Coope & Allsopp* 
Mitchells & Butlers 
Northampton 
Strong & Co. of Romsey 
Usher’s Wiltshire ; 
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Net profits Ord. dividends | Ord. dividends 


Z 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 


* Ind Coope’s financial year ends on August 30th. (a) Interim dividend of 5 per cent on £3,000,000 
capital and final dividend of 12 per cent on £3,300,000 capital. (b) Interim dividend of 5 per cent on 
£3,300,000 capital and final dividend of 12 per cent-on £3,960,000 capital. (c) Company’s shares not 
quoted until July, 1952. (d) In addition, shareholders received a free issue of a 5§ per cent loan stock 
in the ratio of £1 of loan stock for every {1 ordinary share. 
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certain waters. The Court held the commission in default 
through failure to discharge its common law duty of taking 
due care to provide a seaworthy ship, not through any 
breach of statutory duty. 

The Transport Commission has since announced that it 
will not dispute or seek to limit liability under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts. It has already arranged to modify four of 
its vessels that had similar stern door or freeing arrange- 
ments to the “ Princess Victoria.” The Minister of Trans- 
port, in the House this week, added that the load line rules 
that govern the provision of freeing arrangements are to be 
amended, and that methods of search and rescue at sea 
are also under review. 


goods competing for the public’s spending 
money, brewers’ profits can probably be 
kept rising on only one of two conditions : 
one is if real incomes continue to rise 
(and the increases in production and 
incomes in the year to this September are 
probably exceptional) and the other is if 
sales of bottled beer can offset the declines 
in draught. According to the extent of 
their individual cover for dividends, most 
brewery shares now offer a yield of 
between 64 and 7 per cent ; at that level, 
except for the big suppliers of bottled 
beer, they may not offer enough. 
* 


TATE AND LYLE. The stock 
markets’ took some time to disentangle 
the implications of the preliminary state- 
ment issued by Tate and Lyle—by far the 
biggest sugar refiners in this country—for 
the year to September 26th last. Imme- 
diately after its publication the company’s 
£1 ordinary stock units were marked down 
2s. to 60s., as a sign of uncritical disap- 
pointment with the effective increase of 
only 1 per cent in the dividend despite an 
expansion of over I7 per cent in trading 
profits. The dividend of 16 per cent for 
1952-53 is 1 per cent larger than the divi- 
dend of 20 per cent in 1951-52, because 
the latter was paid before the nominal 
value of the ordinary stock units was 


written up from 1§s. to £1 by a capitalisa- 
tion of reserves. The increase in trading | 


profits was from £3,920,543 to £4,605,143. 
The market’s adverse snap judgment has 


since been reversed, and the stock units . 
Last year’s ’ 


have recovered to 63s. 3d. 
increase in profits was achieved in a year 
when sugar was still on the ration. 
Although the company undoubtedly 
benefited in 1952-53 from the increase in 
the domestic sugar ration and from the 
bigger allocations to manufacturers (par- 


ticularly after the end of sweet rationing), . 


there should be a significant difference in 
this industry between a bigger ration and 
no ration at all. The increase in demand 
that is confidently expected in 1953-54 
will probably come from the manv- 
facturers rather than the housewives, but 
these demands should be sufficient to lead 
to another increase in net profits. Net 
profits in 1952-53, at £1,127,746 (com- 
pared with £1,038,684 in 1951-52), covered 
the preference and ordinary dividends 
(which together absorbed £656,808) rather 
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less than twice. The company has a pro- 
gressive dividend record to its credit but 
the fairly good prospect for another divi- 
dend increase for 1953-54 has already been 
discounted ; at the current price of 63s. 3d. 
—the {1 ordinary stock units yield only 
4.8 per cent. 


* 
PRICES TRUST. Only share- 
holders in United Drapery Stores (which 


acquired control of Prices Trust last 
August) will take a specific interest in the 
full accounts of that company for the year 
to June 30th last; but for the rest of the 
market they serve as a useful indication 
of how the multiple tailors have been 
faring since the slump in their trade in 
1951-52. At first sight they are a 


singularly . depressing indication; the 
group’s trading profits show a further 


decline, from £370,391 to £161,879, and 
its equity dividend has been passed. But 
the trend may not be quite as bad as these 
figures suggest. During the year the 
group made substantial price cuts, and 
reduced the book value of its stock in trade 
from £4,335,327 to £2,774,444 ; there was 
4 substantial element of marking down in 
this reduction, and it largely accounted for 
the fall in profits. The new chairman of 
the group, Mr Joseph Collier, believes that 
these stocks are now “more in line with 
the normal requirements of the business,” 
and the reduction in the burden of stock 
finance has enabled the company to wipe 
out a ten overdraft of £735,267. More- 
over, Mr Collier reports that since the end 
of the financial year in June “ there has 
been an improvement both in sales and 
profits.” 

While the group was dragging itself 
back to health, it also took the wise step 
of setting an up-to-date valuation on its 


freehold and on some of its leasehold 
properties (though not including leases 
expiring within the next fifty years). This 
new valuation gave rise to a net surplus of 
£3,045,600, which appears as a capital 
reserve in the consolidated balance sheet ; 
the result is that shareholders in United 
Drapery Stores can now make a more 
reasonable assessment of the fairly impres- 
sive net worth of their equity in that com- 
pany. At the moment United Drapery 
Stores’s §s. ordinary stock units (on the 


Years to June 30, 


1952 1953 

onsolidaied earn 25 — «¢ £ 
lradin Ont? wea 370,391 161,879 
Lotal Income. ...ceeced 736,755 925 544 
Depreciation .....ce0e 113,966 124,707 
‘Taxation 382,342 64,239 
Net pro ec ae ae 174,413 Dr.64,044 
Ordinary dividends.... 101,882 bac 
Ordinary dividends {per 

cent pea oa ea 25 
Retained by subsidiaries 18,855 Dr.123,78 5 
Added to carry forward. 1,964 6,747 

‘ousl. baiance sheet > 
Fixe d is> ts, ‘ > a ‘pre- 

Cate Ss) oe Se 4,743,756 17,716,432 
Net current assets ..... 1,221,536 1,248,606 
Stocks Bobs eaten aie 4,335,327 2,774,444 
Cash Kats s owe eee 47,088 47,071 
Bat K ov REE a ae 735,267 ie 
Capital reserves ....s.. 1,528,700 4,703,671 
Revenue reserves ...... 1,424,665 1,279,128 
Ordinary capital....... 716,250 776,250 


basis of the latest final dividend of 274 per 
cent and the latest interim of 17} per cent) 
stand at. 34s. 44d., to yield just over 6} per 
cent. This yield reflects satisfaction with 
the recently announced increase in the 
group’s half yearly profits but caution 
about what the proposed reorganisation of 
the business of Prices Trust may bring 
forth. It is a moot point whether it also 
reflects the danger that next year may see 
less buoyant clothing sales than in 1953— 
but then that is a criticism of the prices 
of clothing and textile shares in general. 
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Price Indices 
(Dec. 29, 1950 








: OM . ooeoee a “] 
AIRE 5 eke oes Ti} 
stment trust ....... S| 

iradhesteial os 85-4) 85- 91-0 
Investment trust ....... 82-5 | 84- 87-1 
iWaina?r } Rs i 
Hanks. ccc. es 81-3 | 81-2 92:2 
Indust rial insurance. .... 97-1 97-8 113-3 
In anh Orilet 109-9 110-5 127-0 
Kh tri er engineering ... | 93-4) 93-7 | 99-8 | 
Engineering. .4...ce.s«. O1-7 105-1 111-5 
Motors and aircraft ..... 101-7 |105-1 116-7 
Breweries........see0es 98-6 | 98-2 | 98-2 
Chain stores. ....sseseeé 108-5 1108-2 145-9 
Cotton textiles ......... 85-6 | 85-9 101-6 | 
Household goods ....... 87-6 90-3 103-7 
RAVOR Ol cir ce kas 71-4 | 70-9 | 77-2 | 
FORGCCS 6. oo is de eid 80-6 | 84:9 84-8 | 
Wool textiles.......00+. 78-3 | 79-4 98-6 
Chemicals....+s.sseees: 113-7 114-0 123-1 | 
OM sa bas abs ks eee ee 104-3 104-7 115-7 
SOIIONEE a be be nee 99-4 101-9 114-5 
Total (capital goods) ....... 101-0 \102-9 109-6 
Total (consumption goods) .. -8 | 91-7 |103-6 


Tetat industrial (ali classes) “97-5 & 107-2 


Average Yields 
100 (per cent) 


Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
SS 25, | 30, | 29, | 27, | 24, 
1953 19535 | 1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 














-0 | 4- 4- | -92 | 3-93 | 3 
87-2 | 87-3} 5-06 | 5-08 | 4 =i sa 4-71 
88-1 | 88-8] 5-08 5-05 | 4-72 | 4-68 | 4-65 
91-5 | 91-6] 5-31 | 5-30 | 4-98 | 4-96 | 4-95 
| 87-6 | 87-7] 5-35 | 5-25 | 5-06 | 5-03 | 5-03 

97-3 98-4] 4-97 | 4-98 | 4-44 | 4-26 | 4-27 
114-3 116-6] 5-85 5-80) 5-09 | 5-04 | 4-94 
129-9 134-2 | 5-72 | 5-69 | 5-43 | 5-44 | 5-26 
103-9 105-5 | 5-89 | 5-91 | 5-91 | 5-42 | 5-59 
113-5 115-9 | 5-44 | 5-34 | 5-30 | 5-20 | 5-07 
117-3 1115-0 | 6-55 | 6-36 | 5-82 | 5-86 | 6-11 

96-2 103-2 | 6-47 | 6-50 | 6-61 | 6-75 | 6-32 
148-5 152-2 | 4-56 | 4-58 | 4-32 | 4-25 | 4-33 
104-8 106-9 | 7-81 | 7-74 | 6-26 | 6-09 | 5-98 
104-9 109-8 | 6-65 | 6-62 | §-20 | 5-22 | 5-05 
(79-8 19-8] 7-83 | 7-52 | 4-52 | 4-30 | 4-27 

87:5 90-5] 7-11 | 6-83 | 6-95 | 6-73 | 6-52 
100-9 102-2 oo 6:48 | 5-82 | 5-64 | 5-47 
126-5 127-3 | 5-52 | 5-51 | 5:09 | 4-94 | 5-03 
118-0 122-3] 7-05 | 7-14 | 6-71 | 6-60 | 6-52 
418-2 116-7 1-23 | 7:05 | 6-66 | 6-46 | 6-53 
112-0 113-2 | 5-94 | 5-87 | 5-82 | 5-67 | 5-70 
1106-0 109-7 | 6-63 | 6- 48 | 6- “95 | 5: 83 | 5-68 

wo a i | sald 

109-8 112-4 | 6-36 | 6-29 | 5-92 
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Next Account begins: December 9th. 
Next Contango Day: December 9th. 
Next Settlement Day: December 15th. 


EXCHANGI 


AFTER remaining quietly firm before th 
week-end, the stock markets had a patch 
appearance this week; in general, pric: 
movements were small but irregular a, 
investors awaited the outcome of Wed- 
nesday’s 24-hour strike in the engineering 
industry. Gilt-edged stocks showed few 
net changes; on Wednesday itself they 
regained most of the very slight losses 
reported earlier in the week. Dominion 
and Colonial Government stocks were also 
little changed, although the new Australian 
loan gradually improved until on Wed 
nesday it was quoted for the first time at 
par. There was little activity in the 
foreign market, where Japanese and 
German stocks tended to give way a little 
through lack of support. The Havana 
Railway stocks were marked up when i: 
was known that the Cuban, government’s 
payment for the purchase of its assets had 
at last reached London. 


In a listless industrial market, prices 
were inclined to give way at the beginning 
of the week, but they turned slightly firmer 
on Wednesday ; in the week to Wednes- 
day’s close the Financial Times ordinary 
share index lost one tenth of a point to 
128.0. The shares of Savoy Hotel were, 
of course, an exception ; they moved very 
violently—but also very erratically—both 
before and after the publication of the 
interim report on the Board of Trade 
enquiry. Elsewhere, investors were con- 
centrating on companies where dividend 
increases were expected in the near future 
Hawker Siddeley shares were among those 
marked up for this reason ; so were Shel! 
shares in an oil market that was otherwise 
no more than steady. 


Tea shares were in good demand and 
were marked up throughout almost the 
whole list ; but rubber shares, which had 
been improving for some time, were 
marked down on the fall in the price of 
the commodity. Kaffir shares, which were 
the brightest feature of the market the 
week before, also dropped out of favour 
again and slight losses were scattered 
throughout the market. 
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niacin 42 33/3 | 1246 5 a United Sua Betong {1 40/7} | 40/73 | $12 4 
3 >. ee io} MINES 
g) hast Two ORDINARY rs TS | eS | 68 | | 5& | 40.6 20 alAngio-Amer. 10 ow | 5) 18.9 2 
(BY {e) STOCKS ~ 1953 1953 1953 45/3} | 59 60 a 534b\Blyvoor 2/6......... 37/6 35/9 718 6 
‘ oe wwe : on neh rae 81/6 | 64/44 | 60% 60 a Daggafontein 5/-.....) 75/7} | 763 | 717 4 
‘ ; . anon fe ae 15 5/9 120 6 80-aiDe Beers 5/- Bearer..| 66,6 67 1418 6 
, a eS coos oa 1/6 | 44 4 101lm| 71 44/43 | 174c\ 174hc\ Johannesburg Con. {1 49/44 | 4815 7 5 4 
z a ae ee bet oe ue 7 '@.-% 0a 175 &Rhokana {1.. 18? 18} 12 8 4 
6b 6allLloyds “A” £5. {1 pd. 57/- 5746 14 3 6 20 4 f : 
8 b 8 rs Midland fi, fully pd... 79/- 79 410 * Ex dividend. 
84b 81a N. Prov. “B’ "£5. £1 pd. 15 77/6 4 7 9 ' : ‘c : : 
9b 9 a Westminster £4, {1 pd. 87/6 87 42 53 New y ork Closing Prices 
10 b Tia Alexanders £2, £1 pd..; 89 89 5 7 : © 
41/44 5b 5 aNat. Disc, ““B” {1.... 54 54 3 1 — a Boer 
5b 65 alUnion Disc. f1....... %6 46 |4 Till ror oe nae} Dex Noy-} De 
3 4a 4 bBare.(D.C.&0.)“A"s1 39/6 | 39 4-253 s é 25 - ed ae 
I/3 9b 7 aChart. Bk. of India 41, 43/6 42 613 42g 1. $ + ; ; > $ $ 5 
INSURANCE 3alt. & Ohio.} 21 21§ jAm. Smelting.| 27§ | 30} jInter. Paper... 52% | 53} 
7} | 85 5 50 alleg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd. 99% | _94* | 3 12 11 [Can. Pac..... 25 | 25% JAm. Viscose. | 57p | 374 jNat. Distill. ..| 18)°) 19% 
17% 40tb 20ta'Pearl £1, fully pd.....) 22 21} 5 0-4 , Cel. of Amer..) 203 20% jSears Roebuck, 594 | 62 
528 | W0te 1O5tc Prudential “A” ht ae 374 5 1 10 jPennsyl...... giChrysler ..... G1g | 634 [Shell .....,..| 74 | 76% 
BREWERIES, ETc. ai ven. se enw eat 4 Sy > N.J. i Bs 
49 33 bs eS Be ee eae 127/6 128/13 | 61 . xen. Motor... =. Steel. ... : 
15/93 Ta ‘ b Distillers Se oo 18/3 | 18 15° 0°90 bs roodyear ....; 504 | 534 |Westinghouse. a1 | | 524 
27 10 6 T aGuinness 10/-........ 39 /- 33 F NV. Union Tel. 413 | 43 Inter. Nickel .; 365 | 36% |Woolworth...) 43 433 
1 4a 8 bind Coope 5/-.......- 9/-* 8/9* 


€ ot tax. 
t artie “St date. 
On ths : 


(b} Final dividend. 


la) Interim dividend 
(f) Flat yield. (g) Includes 2%, centenary bonus ; yield basis 14%: 

yield basis 16%. ~ (7) Also5% Coronation bonus, not included in yield. 
114% after capital bonus. (o) Y ield basis 84% after « apital bonus. 
eld basis 15% after capital bonus. (s) Yield basis 12}% after capital bonus. 
Yield basis 50%, 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 


{c) Whole vear’s dividend. 
(h) Also 2%, tax free cash bonus; Yield basis'18-6%. (i) 
(t) Tolatest date. _(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 

(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not ineluded in yield. 
(t) Yield basis 19-7% gross. (uw) Yield basis 30%. 


(d) Yield at 75$% of face value. 
12% pai 

tn) Yield 
(gq) Yield basis 20%. 
(v) Yield basis 74%. 


\lso 25% tax tree out of capital profit. 
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WORLD PRICES 
Comey. Price Indicator : 
All ste . 


Food 

shye 
Fib 
. 


eta 


WIEDEL ICMIS.. wc cesses vrcescvacesesce 


BRITISH WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


Old sortes : : 

All arti Dee Ge eas uot ohiehe ns 1938= 10 
ro { Te 1 DRRUCCO a knw n eset acuta 99 
Materials used la: June 30, 

Yon-food manufacturing ........0.6:. 1949 100) 
M 2 OTA: i600 ci bat 
] trical machinery... 
Building and civil engineering....... j a 
FRE DADO oo 6nd hoes cee oe | i 
Commodities : i 
RAGE Ps 5 nk Wa chee obese beN eee j 9 
Woo Se hoa Ske wh sce hi esens } = 
] No. 1 RSS, one mon future a 
SO vd Imp “- = a ”» 
( | Ware suse (3). oss ee 8 | ” 
UK RETAIL PRICES 
Interim index : | June 17, 
Ril C0008 6 sao hiccenn kan 3 ipa 11947 = 100 
Jan. 15, 
All j Wii rwcescereccvmanseesseesves 1952 =100 
OE ons ai tee e ead eae aks abana a 
Fi MOWS 6 wy. 5 Ss a ep i-Fohs ore ans 1938=100' 
Food (Maps hae R wid s Kia Sree : 
Mewk aie Tate oe ES ove a Sens - 
CACM 5 ais ods Sheet bp ea pek eee | i 
nie en ee ee j a 
Household durable goods........... i ie 
Drink. a nins bate t oan KOs ce wears 6 i ca 
PN naan hed HORA Pose Lae RAS Meee ' is 
Purchasing power of £ (based on all 
consumer spending) see eee ee wr aeeee | ” 
UK TERMS OF TRAGE 
import prices : 
FO, HOU a ass soos dkndses coe end ee 11952 = 106 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... < 
POW AOUTIINE 5k Sec bea ues woe * 
Export prices : 
ee: ORNs os 6 Adele ecu eee eee a * 
pg Fe Peres ee ree i a 
Metals and engineering goods ....... ya 
Textiles and clothing .............. - 
Terms of trade : 
Ratio of import to export prices..... 
SHIPPING FREIGHTS 
Tramp shipping freights (fixed in sterling) | 
| 
UK WAGES 
Weekly wage rates : June 30, 
PA WOEBEIE 58 io hoes bo ahd urseciyes 11947 = =x] 
MOG ics Sa earce seabed e sheeeeses 
OMNES iS sins eeinndnconsusboees 
Weekly earnings (*): 
AD, WORONS 50g bea a Ss Ss neues Ss. 
DD tictawkieds + tee esk So cement 
Fe OE ok hs ncks s cats ee eeees 
Oct. 
AD Workers 53 ac ee 11938 - 100 


Men 


(*) The index of retail prices has been faked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made 
(?) Surveys made twice a year; 
and subsequently to ex-warehouse prices of H.C. electrol 


Economic Service, 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


BRITISH “ . . OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages...........-++. is wee estern Europe : 
Production aan Consumption Nov. 14th Production and Trade...... This week 
Manpower.........cccsseeseereees Nov. 21st British Commonwealth ...... Nov. 14th 
External Trade...............+0. Nov. 28th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Nov. 21st | 
Industrial Profits............... Oct. 17th United Sites cs cccccecucaacses Nov. 28th | 

Wodktl Teadeiss: ssccdesisahsen Oct. 17th 





1951 


iid- June 


126 | 


Nov. 19 


94 | 


Dec. 3 


1953 


Nov. 10 | Nov: 17 | Nov. 24 


94 92 93 | 93 


90 99 93 
90 114 100 96 96 | 97 100 | 100 | 100 | 
101 167 99 81 | 83 | 83 89 | 90 87 
75 9 100 93 92 93 78 78 79 
97 131 96 106 103 107 100 102 102 
Monthly averages 1952 1953 
1950 1951 1952 Aug. | Sept. Oct July Aug. Sept. 
258-7) 315-0; 323-3] 320-3; 318-1} 321-4] 324-7) 322-3} 321-5 
227-3} 253-9} 292-0] 295-5| 292-1| 301-1] 321-9| 316*1| 313-6 
138-6 | 193-3} 162-1)» 157-2} 154-9} 153-6] 143-7] 142-6| 142-8 
113-2} 134-3) 149-9] 151-9) 151-4] 150-6] 1445] 143-2| 143-2 
122-0; 151-9! 165-4] 169-3] 168-3| 166-6] 152-8; 149-7| 150-0! 
106-1} 125-6! 133-6] 133-4] 133-2/ 130-7] 130-5| 130-4! 130-1 
105-2} 123-0/ 130-6] 130-4) 130-1] 128-7] 128-5] 128-6) 128-4 
i | } 
156-8 | 223-2| 171-9] 163-5] 164-9| 156-6] 140-9] 140-6| 139-8 
195-8} 252-3} 147-9] 158-5] 160-2} 157-3] 171-1] 171-1} 173-6 
324-6 | 499-1 | 282-8] 254-3! 223-6) 218-2] 192-5] 189-1) 189-1 
96-3] 143-5| 158-0] 151-4| 151-3} 151-4] 140-9] 140-0/ 138-3 
152-2] 187-5| 220-7] 242-6] 242-6| 242-6] 214-5] 197-9| 201-3 
| | | | 
| 
‘ | i 
114 | 125 136 137 | 136 | 138 141 140 | 140 
102-6} 103-2} 103-0} 103-9] 106-6| 105-9! 105-7 
105-4} 106-8; 106-1; 108-3] 113-7} 111-7| 111-0 
185 202 221 222 222 | 223 229 228 | 227 | 
172 | 191 221 224 | 222 ‘227 238 234 | 233 | 
114 119 122 123 123 | 124 130 | 130 130 | 
216 249 259 255 254 | 253 253 253 253 | 
161 | 177 197 196 197 198 205 | 205 207 | 
245 | 288 294 292 291 | 289 284 | 284 285 | 
314 | 318 { 255 256 | 256 | 256 257 257 257 | 
386 386 | 386 | 386 387 387 387 | 
j i i 
52 | +8 45 45 | 45 44 43 44 44 | 
| i 
| | 
16 | 102 100 91 | 96' 95 87 87 87 | 
83 | 96 100 100 | 99 98 97 96 95 
TI | 110 100 95 | 93 93 80 81 80 | 
gi | 95 100 100 | 99 99 96 | 91 97 
80 | 5 100 100 } 99 99 96 97 QT | 
80 89 | 100 101 | 101 102 100 | 101 100 | 
84 110 100 95 93 92 92 | 93 4 | 
95 108 100 97 97 % 91 90 90 | 
ss 100-0] 71-2] 16-3) 84-9] 15-8] 13-9 13.9 
111 | 120 130 130 131 131 136 136 137 | 
110 119 129 129 130 130 134 135 135 
114 123 133 133 135 136 140 141 141 
138 0| 141 1] 1 151 11 
150 5] 166 0} 178 6 178 6 
62 7; 9 1) 9 4 9% 4 | 
i ; 
240 | 265 | 285 285 
218 | 241 | 259 259 | 
254| 37T} 996 | 996 


m OS ON > © 


17°5 


13) 
135 
144 


by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge 
annual figures relate to October survey. 


ytic copper, 


(*) Figares up to July, 1953, relate to delivery prices 
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Production: and Trade in Western Europe 









| Austria Belgium | Denmark | | Getmany, 














France ER. Greece Ireland Italy | gore | Norway | Sweden | Turkey 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION () (1948 = 100) 
jy i ) Sk ; dntbetibnad 
nin ates eee’ 118 | 82 | 7 | 90 193 132 | 16 101 89 | 81 67 | 64 
seen ererseeenes 179 | 118 | 121 | 125 218 | 171 | 133 | 144 128 | 133 | 112 118 
reaneaday come 181 | 114 | 116 | 131 231 | 170 | 124 | 146 | 130 | 133 | 110 133 
| | | | | | | | 
Wore ee ee 174 | 116 | 122 | 132 249 | 183 | sd fl | 135 | 132 | 115 
ia Pasa 189 113 | 121 | 132 250 188 } 159". ..187] 144 | 146 | 117 | 
ceeees 186 105 85 | 119 241 192 a 172 142 | 100 | 55 | 
Feghian es = 109 120 | 95 244 195 137 142 137 | 110 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE®) 
min. min. mn. ‘000 mn. | smn. 000 mn. mn. 7000 mn. mn. | mn. mn. mn. 
thly averages or | Schillings | francs kroner | francs | D. marks drachmas |} £ lire guilders | kroner kroner | £T. 
endar months al piaeidis 
IMPORTS (c.i.f.) 
‘e Seeeee 50 1,922 135 3-84 505 | 1-2 3-45 0-94 118 99 174 | 12-5 
. aaa | 1,169 10,600 | 582 | 133-94} 1,227 497-9 | 17-04} 112-80 797 | 521 766 | ~ 93-8 
. ieee | 1,163) 10252 | 554 | 132-64} 1,350} 432-9} 14-35| 120-48 694 | 520 746 | 129-7 
| | | | | | 
Bateau | 1143 9,710 | 523} 135-13} 1,338] 677:-2/ 14-46| 127-94 758 | 600 682; 129-3 
Tee 996 | 10,126 | 583 | 119-14} 1,284) 715-6| 15-61! 120-11 | 750 | 434 649 | 128-7 
ack CBee | 1,056} 9,413 499 | 100-98 1,244} 709-0 13-07 | 103-25 | 715 | 457 585 | 125-4 
or... etntusees 993 | 10,412 622 | 117-98 1,359 ae 13-40 | 119-63 783 523 | 668 | 124-9 
EXPORTS (f.0.b.) 
vo os sib wke a 30 1,806 | 128 2-55 | 468 0-9 2-02 0-88 | 87 65 | 154} “12-2 
tes headed is 803 | 11,047 482 | 123-24] 1,215| 127-2 6-79; 85-62 | 610 369 | 767 73-3 
doen tie eae es 900 | 10,212 489 | 118-04 1,409 149-9 8-41 72-02 660 | 337 | 674 84-7 
| | 
rire an Die Pikes 1,139 9,535 534 | 127-29} 1,554/ 202-3 9-40| 12-34 628 | 298 | 697} 8-8 
os 1,178 9,057 473 | 108-01 1,564 | 153-1 10:09} 81-13 627 286 | 660; 61-2 
odes west owe 1,208 8,435 | 465 | 93-32 1,499 | 123-3 9-79 | 70-51 620 305 | 625 58-0 
© casey eeeeeet 1,252 9,527 | 522 | 102-24 1,508 11:50} 75-00 768 304 | 707}: 74-1 
BALANCE 
4) SOC es -, 0@}— 16|—- 7) +.1-29})— 31|-.04|-1-4)—00|—- 2/- Bi- wl -o4 
<< beeen eae ~— 366) + 447} — 100| —10-70} — 12] —370-7| —10-25 | —27-18| — 187) — 153} + 1 20+5 
ed Vana eee — 23|— 39) — 65) —14-60} + 59] —283-0| — 5-94) —48-46|-— 34] — 183] — 72) — 45-0 
| | } | 
i | | 
oat. Cece wg | — 1% | + UW] — 7-83} + 216| —474-9] — 5-06) —55-60| — 130] — 302} + 15] — 43-6 
eS A + 182} —1,069} — 110} —11-13| + 280| —562-5| — 5-52| —38-98} — 123/— 148] + IL} — 67-5 
as cx pee 14+ 152) — 979|— 34] — 7-66] + 255 | —585-7| — 3-28 | —32-74; — 9 | — 152) + 40| — 67-4 
Ps. aes i+ 259} — 88 |— 100) —15-74/ + 149) | — 1:90} —44-60} — 15/ — 219 | + 39] — 50-8 
i 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE (*) (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
— peau | _— — _ oe as } Lee — i ee ee ee 
wianiee katie’ 266 93 118 102 249 79 92 118 | 100 | 94 91 
ES OR 212 122 153 126 208 117 143 150 132 | 128 | 160 
we eae eke 217 121 147 129 241 98 157 132 128 | 119 | 264 
eve heeentaetel 198 122 153* 144 273 104 180 158 158 117? 220 
winks a Sa eile a ecg 185 | 125 . 128 261 112 163 159 118 weet 217 
198 ; 105 257 93 145 150 119 rE teas 
ber. oi: Sapa s ees 183 | 125 | 284 . - 13st 
= | ee. 
. EXPORTS . sii 
oe 147 110 139 125 530 136 125 156 124 111 107 
iS oa Selena 204 149 195 236 622 135 162 242 152 150 124 
oben eee aee 202 137 186 208 670 164 140 256 140 133 180 
| 
® <a 196% 236 178 ‘ag 213 140 265 138 138 166 
ly. cvcvae, cee = an eee 204 796 a 207 168 296 130 ra 165 
gust... icc seeaenal 294)... 176 ae 196 142 288 144 saa 
tembet ss; eahasteion 296 | * ... a 192 783 os ait oe. bo oe 
i i 


électricity and manufactured gas with, the following exceptions : Denmark and Greeee exclude mining ; 
ctured ag and Austria, manufactured gas. (*) Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the exception 


(') This covers mining, manulpctariny, 
a 
(*} Average of second quarter. 


‘reland and Sweden, electricity and manu 


' Ireland which covers Zeneral trade; Belgium includes Luxemburg. 
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Financial Statistics | 
' 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS | THE MONEY MARKET paps a eco soo Slo cine | 
: (Z million) 
For the week ended November 28th there was | J. omMBARD STREET ha$ had another com- — 
un above-line deficit (after allowmg = for > ore the 
‘inking Funds) of £7-422,000 ‘compared. with | OCG0a cdi Supplies were only just.| 
1 deficit of {34,254,000 in the previous week | WTC sche EreCt TOPE. id on Monday | 
vt leficit of 434,288,000 in the correspond- sacquate ior Coma, © ded: b f [ 
last vear. brings emg the ri umul itive small official help was nee e y a cw { nt sy SE AMEE ee ' 
564,022,000 (+ 399 466 000 in 1952-53). houses ; but on the four other days of the Issue Department? ‘ ee Se 
: ‘ Nates cirecujaticon...... ‘ 
expenditure below - line absorbed | week covered by the latest Bank return Mees te Diebke det. 18-8 a6. 
524,000, bringing the total cumulative | credit was so plentiful that the authorities eae ee rt Perens | 2621-8 
2 142% i z : . > Other securities.......... 0-7 0-8 i 
tici 43,143,000 (£768,005,000 in 1952-53). sold bills to mop up surplus funds. | Gold coin and builion . 4 
sitiabicaalaka The market maintained its bid at |, 1. pisariment: 
wil 1,] Week Week | £99 Qs. 6d. per cent for the seventh week | Deposits: ~ 
953 ended | endec } -ublic acco — 5 { : 3 4 i 
955 fended vce’ | in succession at the Treasury bill tender | Fublic a cent wa a yee te , 
Nov 28) 23, | 28 on November 27th ; but as total applica- | RRMBOIRG. fh ts da = 275-0 288-8 os 
1952 S95 53 1952 1953 | tions fell by £6 million (to £368.4 an bias oa OKs be Dace wees oa ; p : 
million) for an offer that had been stepped | Securities : i 
Ord Revenue ir Whi 2 illion) the | Government............. 354-4 347-9 524-8 
nn AE st 1782,250 eye 560,3821 14,470 13,090 up by 410 million (to &£ -— millio s | Discounts and advances .. 10-6 7:6 
; 127.0001 43600. 42.400] 1300 1200| market’s allotment rose from 43 to §0 per | OGther................... ee 15:0 
Dd . 0.0f 3 ( 07,200] 3,400 3,500 on ae ' ave F dis. Dene es oak cok os 379-1 370° 5 
en.ane 8 200 6 ot ; = 5860 cent of its bid. : The average rate of dis | emi ee ae i os 
. EPI 214.0001 270,300 59001 5.400 3,500 count rose by id. to £2 Is. 11.45d. per | 0 oy 
Hits Levy) 99,500 44,550 90' cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer was | “ Proportion” ............. 5 
Contribu-|) : ee tli ‘250 | — 
other, $ 1.000 620 ) raised by another £10 million, to £250 | * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital 414 " 
- million. | Fiduciary issue raised from £1,575 million to £1,62 
: ae Nal ce es a os on December @, 1953. 
Inland Rey.. 2435,750]1031,203 926,952] 25,870 23,79 The Bank return shows an outflow of | 
1044,300] 692,584 710,383]18,532 21,140; £16.7 million of notes; as the fiduciary | TREASURY BILLS 
680,480] 509,718 506,550} 25,225 23,377! issue has been raised by £50 million to | ani 
ind eee ee te £1,625 million, the reserve in the banking Araient i celta eceuiie 1A 
1724,780 [1202,302 1216,753}41,757 44,517) department now stands at £58.8 million. | Date of Rate 
69,000} 15,440 17,605]... | Early Christmas shopping seems to have | Tender Offered | APPlied | anottedt Allotment 
pts een. is 5700 00 8 | been at about the same level as a year ago rere) a . 
ence 6,006 8,250 .200 600 DOL . ‘ . . . ‘ — 
250001 19378) 19880 —the rise in the active circulation since 
95,000] 77,464 86,481} 2,300 1,101) the seasonal low point in mid-October has | y, “4 | 69 
Total 4368,215 }2354,036 2280,550|71,527 69,058; been £36 million, compared with a rise | 
eis ahhh -| of £38 million in the equivalent weeks of | 240-0 5-6 | 240-0 
: i . : . : : qe e ; ; —- 
nar kien 615,000 027| 377,878] 2333 3,310) 1952—but the total active circulation, at | » 31) 250-0 | 395:5 | 250-0 | 46 11-66 
5 _ seine (ion sii (ni ie One aed £1,5663 million, is £85 million higher than | Aug 7 260-0 | 369-6 | 260-0 | 47 3-50 
ons. Fund..| 10,000] 5610 5530} 23 28| @ year ago. Government securities held |. Be = tS ra 
service 3586, 286 2.329.077 2208,861 1101390 70,570; in the banking department fell by only | ” 45! 480-0 | 370-2 |-280-0 | 46 8-25 mae 
Total _..  4259,286 [2731,852 2622,586 [105415 75,930 423-1 million despite the transfer of £50 fy » canoe Lame t ae ee as F 
a ton) “annie leak aes million of securities to the issue depart- | 11 | 300-0 | 388-0 | 300-0 | 47 11-85 
ment, and bankers’ deposits rose by £1.4 | 18 | 280-0 | 340-6 | 280-0 | 43 0-06 
. : j 9 9 “Oo | >.9 2 9 “05 
despite the note efflux. Qo OMe wee a 
“ye ” Oct. 2; 280-0 | 348-2 | 250-0 42 8-09 
Above-line” Surplus or}|-399,466 -364,022| 34288 - 7,422 ea 950-( : 230: 2 43 
Deficit LONDON MONEY RATES |» 59} $20-0 | 300-5 | 230-0 | 42. 7-38 
- a eal il ae beens | |, 23 | 240-0 | 353-2 | 240-0 | 41 11-67 
ea | Bank rate (frorm %, | Discount rates | » 2 | 240°0 | 385°9 | 240-0 | 41 11-37 
Tota! i 4%; 17/9/55 34 | Bank bills : 60 days 22. | i os 
Total Surplus or Deficit 768,005 -643,143|-45974 -12946 : * : > , ane 2% Nov 6 220-0 392-5 220-0 41 10-62 t 
Deposit rates (max ; 4inonths 2-24 | » 13| 230-0 | 372-9 | 230-0 | 41 11-48 4 
a P reeiiiainam 104.231 187.2051 8.153. 6.003 iscount houses ia » 27} 240-0 | 368-4 | 240-0 | 41 11-45 | 
Savings Certificates ; . 700 «-:10,950}- 100 100 | Momey—Day-to-day 1)-2) | Fine trade bills: — 
D Bonds 38,361 - 32,795} 154 58 | Short periods..... 1j-25 | smonths 34-45 * On Nov. 27th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 %. 6d 
| Treas. bills 2months 24 | 4months 3{-44 | secured about 50 per cent of the sum applied for ; 
3months 24 | 6 months 4 -4) | tenders were allotted in full. ‘The offering yesterday v 
: ‘ | ‘ la maximum amount of £250: million. 
FLOATING DEBT 
{¢ mitlion) j ~ 
Treasury Bills | 25 and Means | LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 
Advances Total i 
Date iFloating | Official 
ei Te Publix Bank of Debt | Rates Market Rates : Spot 
—— -- Depts. | England | ‘ ee Bere j eT oo 5 . 
} Dec. 2 Nov. 26 | Nev. 27 | Nov. 28 | Nov. 30 Dec, 1 Dec 
a5 sR < al _- | United States $ 2-78-2-82 | 2-81,-2-81} 2-814 -2-81f,| 2-814-2-81} 2-81p-2-814| 2-81-2- ay | | 2-814-2 
a 4,508-7* 273-8 =e res |Canadian $......) 0, _ Po 142-7144) 2-74-2-745 | 2-73§-2-73 [2-734§-2- 74h} 2-74-2744 [2°74 2-24 
a wep atthe ees | fall | Each Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 980§-980§ | 9803-9808 | 980}-980}. | 9793-980 |, ,980-980h | 9804-980 
Lug : | +" te oo Oe | Swiss Fr. ........12-15 12-33] 12-25-12: 234) 12-25-12- 234) 12°23-12-234/12-22$-12-23 | 12-23-12-234'12- 233-124 
$ a A is a Fees | Belgian Hrs +++ | 159-95-141-05 140-20-140- 30 140-20-140- 30 140-20-140- 30/140-10-140- 20|140-05-140- 15/140-05-140 | 
ot"? ee el Seer ot eet | 5047-5 a og 1056-10-72 "110 -65§-10-65§ 10-65h-10-653 10-642-10-64§/10-634-10-634/10-63§-10-634/10-64}-10-541 
19... | 3430-0 | 1382-11 280-0 5092-2 | We rer D-Mu. .. 11-67 11-8441 71$-11-72 11-714-41-72 |11-71$-21-71§ LL-TAp-11- 71) 11- 71p-L1 - 71§ 11-75-1714 
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31 4,538-1* 254-9 | 1-3 |4,794-3 | One Month Forward Rates 
| United States $ ke. pr . 1 { 
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KREDITKASSEN 
Chustania Stank og Kiedilhasse 


Established 1848 
Every banking facility 


TELEGRAMS: KREDITKASSEN 


OSLO — NORWAY 


a ee ES RENEE a ne a 


Established 1941. 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN). 


Authorised Capital ... .. Pak Rs. 20,000,000 
Issued & Subscribed... .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 
Paid-up Capital se .. PakRs. 10,000,000 
Reserve Funds i .. Pak Rs. 10,000,000 


Deposits as on Dec. 31, 1952 Pak Rs. 345,700,000 


In selecting desirable trade relations for exports and 
imports with Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited, with 51 branches 
spread over West & East Pakistan, can prove to be most 
helpful, and you are invited to use our services. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business, including opening and advising of commercial 
letters of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances, 
etc, 

FOREIGN BRANCHES : 


BOMBAY and CALCUTTA (INDIA) 
and Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 
RANGOON (BURMA) and COLOMBO (CEYLON) 


Correspondents and Agents at all important Cities of the 
World. 
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INCORPORATED ey 





Tn the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Gevernor: 


THE RIGHT HON, LORD BICESTER, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


and Overseas 
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Biggest Customer 


austeata 2, Soe, «BIAS CANADA 


For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
— the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial bank in 
Australasia. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manoger 


{INCORPORATFD IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GB 5306E 


m ROYAL CHARTER 1720 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom 
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| TRADE and 
TRAVEL,” ( 
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“On-the-Ground” banking 


in Canada 


= ~ -sgeee st ES =. 


& oor a 
2 E > 7 _W | Wherever your business interests may lie in 
4 A ret ? Canada — in industrial centres, oil fields, 
oe THE KANGAROO T’} AND Jp ne. om mining sections — you'll find a branch of The 


/ . o . 
BOTH ARE PECULIAR TO THE ANTIPODES. Canadian Bank of Commerce nearby. 


Whether your activities entail long distance travelling or concentrated : 
investigations, wecan assist youin AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND Through over 600 branches, with on-the-ground 


knowledge of conditions, we can provide the 


|Our TRADE INTRODUCTION SERVICE and 
TRAVEL DEPARTMENTS will gladly : 


| 3, Make a SURVEY to meet 5. Arrange business 


valuable /oca/ information you may need on 


markets, plant locations and other matters. 


MODATION. 


your trade requirements. INTRODUCTIONS. a : : 

| 2. Prepare a suitable Many British business men make effective use 
i ITINERARY. 6. Issue TRAVELLERS - Se Pee ee 

3. Book TRANSPORT by CHEQUES and of our facilities. Why not call on us 

| air, rail, road or sea. TRAVELLERS LET- yourself ? 

| 4. Secure Hotel ACCOM- TERS OF CREDIT. 


Inquiries welcomed either through your own Bankers or direct. 


The Canadian Bank 


THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA LIMITED 
of Commerce 


(Incorporated in Victoria) Registered Office : 335 Collins Street, Melbourne. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES ; 


aie e : 2 Lombard Street, 
HEAD OFFICE: 335’9 Collins Street, MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
| LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2, ENGLAND. London, E.C.3 
WELLINGTON OFFICE : 328-330 Lambton Quay, WELLINGTON, 
G67 OTHER OFFICES N.Z. 


Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


t Head Office: 


| 
| 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


pore tna RIO ESSERE SSNS ENN 





Established 1824 






The Finest Service 


lor 


INVESTOR 


(Income Tax paid by the Society) 
£1-£5,000 accepted All Classes of Insurance 


TEMPERANCE |__ s:xraniow nioucnor 


PERMANENT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


BUILDING SOCIETY THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 


223-227, REGENT ST.. LOND ON.W1 | ELSEWHERE ABROAD 
PHONE REG. 7282 The Company undertakes the duties of 


« BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY Executor and Trustee 
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THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


WALLPAPER PROFIT MARGIN 


IMPORTANCE OF SUBSIDIARIES’ CONTRIBUTION 


NECESSITY FOR INDUSTRY TO LINK REWARD WITH EFFORT 


MR ALFRED WHITTLE ON TAXATION OUTLOOK 


The fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 

The Wall Paper Manufacturers, Limited, was 

held on November 25th at the Midland 
Hotel, Manchester. 


Mr Alfred Whittle, FCA, Chairman of the 
Company, who presided, said: 
dies and gentlemen,—You may recall 
, year ago I drew special attention to 
difficult trading conditions we had 
rienced in our wallpaper mills and that 
ring the year to June, 1952, wallpaper 
ufacture had proved unprofitable. I am 
glad to say. that during the financial year 
review the mills as a- whole have 
operated profitably although the profit margin 
has been extremely low. One important 
factor contributing to the profitable trading 
has been the savings in production costs 
by the closing of three mills which I 
reported last year. The remaining mills 
operated more ecOnomically by sharing the 
production previously carried on by the closed 
branches. 





I now refer to the printed accounts and 
will deal with the salient features of the 
consolidated accounts which reflect the posi- 
on of the Group as at June 30th last. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Trading profits, less losses ‘of certain 
subsidiary companies, amount to £3,143,794, 
an increase of £620,081. _ Adding to this 
amount investment income and transfer fees, 
the total credit is £3,289,389, which, after 
deducting debenture interest, depreciation, 
Pension Fund contributions, audit fees and 
goodwill written off, leaves the net profit of 
the Group, before the charge for taxation, 
i. 2,722,464, an increase of £574,439. We now 
have to provide for taxation on the year’s 
profit and a sum of no less than £1,510,867 

had to be charged. The remaining por- 

n of the net profit is therefore £1,211,597, 

ch is some £300,000 less than the amount 
have had to provide for taxation. 


Sefore arriving at the amount _available 
the Parent Company £49,600 has been 
ned out of this year’s profit by the 
liary companies for reserves and 
propriated profits. The net result is 

at on the past year’s trading a sum of 

41,161,997 is carried to the Parent Com- 
i S accounts; which, with the amount 

ught forward from last year, makes avail- 

a total of £1,848,212. Our of this 
ount your directors have made the follow- 
allocations-—£50,000 to pension funds, 
£600,000 to general reserve, and £250,000 
© renewal and development reserve. There- 

‘ore the balance available for dividends and 
ine amount to be carried. forward to next 
year 1s £948,212. Dividends on the Prefer- 
ence Stock for the full year have already 
Seen paid, as have the interim dividends on 
the Ordinary and Deferred Stocks, all of these 
amounting to £146,846. I shall be putting 
‘orward at a later stage the necessary resolu- 

bons for the final dividends on the Ordinary 

and Deferred Stocks, and your directors 


‘ 





recommend 5 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
(making 10 per ceni for the year) and 10 per 
cent on the Deferred Stock (making 15 per 
cent for the year). If you approve these 
recommendations there will be an amount of 
£632,072 to be carried forward to next year, 
a decrease of £54,143 on the amount brought 
in. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEEI 


Fixed assets at a book value of £5,291,487 
are very considerably below today’s values. 
During the year £494,000 has been added, 
representing capital expenditure on buildings 
and plant, and a deduction of £397,000 has 
been made for depreciation, the net increase 
on capital account, therefore, being almost 
£100,000. The next item, £60,642, represents 
an investment made by the Sanderson Com- 
pany for all the share capital of a well- 
established wholesale furnishing fabrics 
company in Canada. 


Current assets stand at £15,651,392. In- 
cluded in this figure is stock in trade valued 
at £5,549,787, which takes care of known 
falls in inventory values at June last. Sundry 
debtors at £3,050,967 and investments total- 
ling £5,002,734 are substantially the same as 
the previous year. As regards the invest- 
ments, 89 per cent are in British Government 
and Colonial securities, Public boards and 
corporation stocks purchased at or,below par 
value, all of which have fixed dates of redemp- 
tion. Almost all of the remaining investments 
are in British banks and insurance com- 
panies. Cash at bankers, £2,047,904, is over 
£1,500,000 higher than at June, 1952, and, on 
the other side of the balance sheet the 
amount owing to bankers is £121,518, a 
decrease of £982,926, which means an im- 
provement in the cash position of £2,503,282. 
At this stage it would be as well to mention 
that the Group’s current assets at June last— 
namely £15,651,392—exceed current liabili- 
ties and provisions by £10,618,115. 


General reserve now stands at £2,328,717, 
and renewal and development reserve at 
£1,185,000, both having been increased by 
the appropriations out of this year’s profit by 
the Parent Company and subsidiary com- 
panies. Your directors do not consider it 
necessary to increase the existing reserve of 
£400,000 on investments nor to make any 
further reserve for stock depreciation. 


With regard to the general reserve in the 
Group balance sheet at £2,328,717, the pro- 
portion applicable to the Parent Company is 
£1,800,000, and I shall towards the end of 
this mecting ask you to authorise a transfer 
from the Parent Company’s reserve of an 
amount of £1,125,327, and to apply this sum 
to the Deferred Share capital account for the 
purpose of issuing bonus »shares to the 
Deferred stockholders. - 


Reverting now to the reserves of the Group, 
you will observe that apart from the specific 
reserves already mentioned there is an 
amount of £2,235,098 representing the un- 
appropriated profits of the Parent Company 
and its subsidiaries, and a further amount 
of £1,520,334, the reserve for future taxa- 


tion. All these reserves and unappropriated 
profits amount to £8,879,892, an increase 


of over £1 million as compared with June, 
1952. 


_ Current liabilities and provisions at a 
figure of {5,033,277 are lower by £1,663,901, 
mainly due to decreases in the amount owing 
to bankers and the liability for current 
laxation. 


_ I think I have given you sufficient informa- 
tion on the accounts, and will now review 
other aspects in connection with the Group. 


BONUS ISSUE 


As already mentioned, an issue to the 
equity stockholders of 1,125,327 Deferred 
shares of {1 each to be converted into Deferred 
Stock is to be proposed at this meeting and, 
if approved, letters of allotment will be 
posted on November 30th next. This pro- 
posal has the unanimous support of your 
directors and I commend it to the meeting 
for approval, as it will bring the share capital 
of the Company more into lne with the 
capital employed in the business and future 
dividends on the increased capital will reflect 
a truer yield on total capital than at present: 
The authorised capital of the Company 
requires to be increased to provide for the 
bonus issue and the opportunity is being 
taken of increasing the capital to £7,500,000 
of which _ £6,470,629 will be issued and 
£1,029,371 unissued. 


IMPROVED SERVICES TO TRADE AND 
CONSUMER 


The daily problems that arise in the manu- 
facturing of and trading in wallpaper com- 
pared with those of the Company’s other 
imterests continue to make the major demands 
on the time and energies of your directors. 
Last year wallpaper manufacture made no 
money ; the loss has this year been turned 
into a modest profit. While it is a comfort 
to your directors that the Company’s oldest 
activity is again able to make a contribution 
to the year’s all over favourable result, it 
would be wrong to assume that the underlying 
postwar difficulties have eased. The twin 
evils faced by our wallpaper mills, the exces- 
sive cost of paper and the purchase tax, still 
remain. There can be no permanent im- 
provement until paper prices are very much 
lower and purchase tax removed. he im- 
provement last year is due entirely to the 
closing of three of the 12 wallpaper plants 
and to concentrating the diminished produc- 
tion on the remaining nine. In fact, the profit 
earned was from even lower wallpaper sales 
than in the previous year. To accentuate our 
difficulties the sales were spread unevenly over 
the year, with the result that our plants were 
under-employed for many months until a nish 
of orders came in the late spring. This 
pattern of trading makes for uneconomic 
costs. The Company has always, in working 
out its trading policy with the distributors, 
tried to even out the flow of orders, not an 
easy matter in an industry which is both 
seasonal and swayed by fashion. Your direc- 
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iors are giving thought to the possibility of 
levelling out some of the trading fluctuations 
by spreading out the work on the preparation 
of the various new  collections—in prewar 
days our new collections issued annually by 
each mill served all sections of the home trade 
and all export markets. Now the home 
market requires much more attention as 
between the retail shop trade and the decora- 
tors’ trade. Export trade is more exacting, 
und special collections are required for same 
individual markets. 

New collections have recently been issued 
to both sections of the home trade and to a 
number of export markets. They have had a 
favourable reception, and orders received so 
far have been encouraging in that if the flow 
of orders continues at the samé rate we may 
hope to equal the best of the postwar years— 
1949-50. This will, however, still leave much 
headway to make to reach the prewar volume 
of trade. 


During the year a permanent wallpaper 
Style and Exhibition Centre has been opened 
at King’s House, Manchester, the Company’s 
head office. There the public can see dis- 
played the decorative materials produced by 
the group: Wallpaper, paints and furnishing 
fabrics. The Centre is visited every day by 
people eager to see the latest trends in decora- 
tion and to take advantage of the advisory 
service available at the Centre. 

Crown Wallpaper exhibitions have been 
held in many towns and all have attracted 
much attention. The standard of display in 
he retail shops continues to improve and to 
reflect the public demand for wallpaper of 
higher quality. 


SUBSIDIARIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 


As you may remember from reading your 
directors’ report, certain manufacturing sub- 
sidiary companies have sustained a trading 
loss during the past year. The Straw Pulp 
Manufacturing Company is one and we are 
taking steps to put this right. The chief 
reason for its loss has been the fall in the 
price of wood pulp, which compelled us to 
reduce our straw pulp prices below an 
economic level. We have, since the inception 
of this company, had valuable assistance by 
its supply of straw pulp to our paper mills 
when there were shortages of wood pulp, 
ind it would be difficult to assess the real 
value your Parent Company gained by having 
additional paper from the pulp supplied by 
this subsidiary company. In addition, during 
that period the Straw Pulp Manufacturing 
Company itself made good profits. The 
company still remains a valuable unit and 
we shall do all we can to help it along. 
Another subsidiary company which has not 
earned a profit is Micafine, Limited. This 
company has made substantial progress in 
sales both at home and abroad; and is at pre- 
sent fully extended in production. There have 
been the usual teething troubles expected 
with new processes, but I am glad to say the 
powdered mica is of very high quality and in 
steady demand. The Hollins Brush Com- 
pany had a very lean time during the first 
half of the year, but since then and up to 
the present time the company is extremely 
busy with a full order book: The loss during 
the financial year was due to the fall-in 
demand for brushes during the first half of 
the year and to the writing down of stocks 
of raw materials. 


Turning now to the brighter side of trad- 
ing by our home subsidiaries, our paper 
producers, Darwen Paper Mill Company, 
Limited, and Hollins Mill, have earned ex- 
cellent. profits, although the volume of trade 
was slightly lower than that of the previous 
year. James Ferguson and Sons, Limited, 
manufacturers of “ Nestorite” plastics and 
ebonite, also show a good result in spite of 
a difficult year. The Sanderson group, dis- 
tributors of wallpaper, paint, etc., and manu- 
facturers and distributors of the world-famous 


Sanderson Fabrics, have made excellent pro- 
gress. During the year, as already stated, 
this company purchased a business in 
Canada with a wide distribution of furnish- 
ings. The Parent Company’s other distri- 
buting units, both wholesale and retail, have 
also had a very successful year with higher 
profits and an increasing volume in sales of 
the products manufactured by the Group. 


WALPAMUR 


I would now like to say a few words about 
The Walpamur Company, which is one of 
the largest paint manufacturers in_ the 
country. Although the paint trade has been 
very difficult during the past year The Wal- 
pamur Company has had a very successful 
year, and has succeeded in improving its 
sales and its profits. In spite of opposition 
being offered by competitive materials, Wal- 
pamur water paint has retained its pre- 
eminent position, no doubt due to its 
consistently high quality and dependability. 
It has also been gratifying to see our 
trade in Duradio enamel paint and Wal- 
pamur Glossy Fintsh show so satisfac- 
tory an increase. Progress is also being 
made by Novax, which is a synthetic enamel 
paint proved outstanding for exterior use, 
while in the feld of emulsion paint Peveril is 
rapidly gaining a first-class name. In the 
retail trade we have Marvo oil bound wash- 
able distemper, Trojax enamel paint, and 
Marvosheen emulsion paint. During the 
year The Walpamur Company acquired a 
paint factory at Port Elizabeth, in South 
Africa, and I am confident that through: it 
we shall be able to satisfy the demand for 
Walpamur products in that Dominion. 


I now come to our subsidiary companies 
in Canada. I am sorry to say that, as fore- 
shadowed last year, the Canadian Wallpaper 
Manufacturers, Limited, has had an unsatis- 
factory year and has indeed traded at a loss. 
During the year we closed down the oldest 
manufacturing mill and with its output 
absorbed by our other more modern mills 
we are hoping to see an improvement, 
though I would not like you to assume from 
what I have said that we expect any Very 


noticeable improvement during the current - 


year. The present position is that sales so 
far are lower than those of last year for the 
same period. As stated in thé directors’ 
report, the Dominion Colour Corporation is 
making progress in both sales and _ profit. 
The Crown Diamond Paint Company, 
Limited, has had a satisfactory year and our 
very modern manufacturing unit at Mon- 
treal, which compares favourably with the 
most up-to-date plants, is proving a profit- 
able investment, 


RAW MATERIALS AND PLANNING 


In recent years one of the most worrying 
responsibilities your company has had to 
face has been the buying of raw materials and 
the fixing of the level at which stocks of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured and 
finished goods should be kept. The insta- 
bility over even short period of time of raw 
material prices and the quick changes in the 
supply position from scarcity to adequacy 
make the long-term planning of production 
very difficult. Méiscalculations can have the 
most serious effects by either. holding up 
production or throwing up big losses duc, 
not to trading, but fo a drop in raw material 
prices. The variations in the volume of 
stocks held by businesses as a whole is 
becoming recognised as a disturbing . factor 
of some importance, meriting study by those 
interested in business economics. 


GROUP’S BIG EXPORT TRADE 


Your Company has roots in the export 
markets going back in some cases over a 
century. The total export trade runs into a 
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very substantial figure, cretonnes and wail. 
paper in roughly equal shares taking firs: 
place followed by paints, plastic mouldiny 
powders and powdered mica and brushes. 


is 


LABOUR CONSIDERATIONS 


An increase in wage rates took place 
the wallpaper mills during the year. We « 
now, within ten months, faced with 
application for another advance. This anni 
pressure for wage revisions has become 
feature of the industry in postwar da 
Placed as we are between persistently h 
raw material costs and the refusal or 
ability of the public to pay inflated prices | 
wallpaper, the raising of wages unacco: 
panied by a corresponding increase in out; 
can only lead to an increase in manufactur: 
expenses, and then to a restriction in dema: 
The wallpaper industry is not one in whi 
production bonus schemes can be eas 
operated, at least in some departments, | 
cause quality and consistency of product 
are so important. Nevertheless, the ve 
slender margins between costs and selli: 
prices will force us and the interested unio 
to consider new forms of wage payments 
the spread of working hours, which, w! 
adopted, will give the increased out; 
needed before higher wages and lower sell 
prices can come. 


There is, in my mind, no doubt that :! 
key to a higher standard of living lies in 
securing of greater output induced by new 
thought out wage systems in conjunctio 
possibly with an extended working weck io 
the plant. Although the wage system 
operation in our industry is not as much 01 
of tune with current times and conditions 
the wage systems in some of the country 
industries, it is realised that nevertheless ou 
task is, as is indeed the national task of indu. 
try, to link. reward with effort. The ai 
is. simple, but goes to the root of much of o1 
social uneasiness ; we want a wage system 
sensitive to and reflecting productivity in the 
industry. There are, forces distorting th 
wage structure—the shortage of supply 
young people, particularly boys, due to the 
combined effect of the school-leaving age and 
the call of National Service ; the too narrow 
gap between the wage of the unskilled anv 
of the craftsman; the working out of the pla: 
in industry of married women, especially th: 
part-time worker, and now, as was inevitab! 
expected, settling the problem of retainin. 
elderly workers, sensibly recognised 4. 
national necessity, without the injury whic! 
would be caused to production by younge: 
men feeling themselves robbed of promotion: 
and financial advancement. 


All your directors take a strong and per 
sonal interest in labour matters and are con 
tributing to the thought and work which | 
being put into this important side of the 
business. 


TAXATION AND CAPITAL DEVELOPMEN'! 


In my reviews of recent years I have 
stressed the grave concern that has been fel! 
by industry through the continued high leve! 
of taxation and I, therefore, welcome the 
abolition of the Excess Profits Levy, which 
has been most unfair in its incidence. 
Another very welcome move has been the 
small reduction in the standard rate of income 
tax and the reintroduction of initial allow- 
ances, which will bring immediate relief to 
that progressive sector of industry which is 
constantly spending large sums On extensions 
and capital equipment. I hope the down- 
ward trend in taxation will continue, as || 
must if industry is to maintain and replace 
its capital eq t, speed progress and 
increase productivity out of its own savings 
and those of investors who are willing to risk 
their savings in British industry. Lower 


taxation, in increased savings, will 
give the capital aa is needed to modernise 
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our industries to meet the competition from 
othe! countries, many of whose industries 
comparatively speaking, of recent foun- 
The policy of the Chancellor of the 
fxchequer in giving some relief to industry 
the community 1s encouraging. We 
respond to his policy and prove that he 
the right road in creating greater 
, and incentive fer everybody. I am 
conident that British industry will react to 
taxation by applying the savings from 
relief to the expansion and improve- 
f plant which will increase the avenues 
ployment. We realise that the battle 
for .d currency—for a pound sterling that 
1] hole world will look up to—must 
ly be a long one. We can, therefore, 
iope for gradual easing of the weight 
tion. What we most of. all need is 
h ling that we.shall not, as so often 
ppened between 1945 and 1951, suddenly 
ht back again through prematurely 

our fiscal efforts. 


acceptance, however, by industry of 

the prospect of taxation relief coming in small 

doses should not muzzle businessmen in their 

m of bad taxes. Income tax in itself 

good tax moulded and fashioned over 

nearly a hundred years to the needs of the 

tate and to the capacities Of businesses and 

dividuals. What we object to is the high 

ic of the tax caused by Government 

xpenditure. The Excess Profits Levy and 

the purchase tax are, on the other hand, 

very bad taxes; the former has gone and 

the latter should disappear as quickly a: 
poss ble. 


t 


HANDICAP OF PURCHASE TAX 


x 


You will scarcely need me to remind you 
of the effect purchase tax has had in handi- 
capping the sale of wallpaper and at times we 
have indeed been led to wonder whether its 
eflects were not likely to cause a permanent 
reducuion in the sales of that article. There 
are four bad featurés about this tax. First, 
the continuance of the tax after its original 
purpose has disappeared; second, the fact 
that it falls with discrimination on a limited 
range of goods; third, the rate of tax is 
high that the artificial values caused by it 
r no relation to the economics of the 
\dustiries concerned; fourth, each down- 
val d change in the rate of tax leaves traders 
holding tax-loaded stocks with a loss. 


Hard-won economies in manufacture 
y reduce the cost of a piece of wallpaper 
farthing or a halfpenny. How futile 
. efforts must seem when the tax ranges 
‘rom threepence to two shillings or more 
a plrece. 
he indifference of the Department to the 
on of retailers who, on a reduction in 
ne rate of tax, lose an amount which could 
hake serious imroads into their profits, is 
idefensible, 
Th realise that the Chancellor of the 
“xchequer has to face the hard fact that 
the annual yield is £260 million and with 
ie nauon’s finances. in their present state 
> not unfair to assume that were purchase 
(0 be abolished that sum would have 
be raised by other means. Alternatives 
are a sales tax or the levying of the present 
x over a wider range of goods, but I am 
lined to think that of recent months 
‘hc opinion has come round to favour 
exradual reduction in the rates of purchase 
over the present range of commodities 
il the day arrives when it can be 
oolished altogether. 


wT 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


There has been a very definite improve- 
ment in the country’s economic climate 
“uring the last months, and the credit for 
“iat must largely go to the Chancellor of 
‘ne Exchequer. For years we have had to 
“ccome accustomed to budgets which have 





imposed an ever-growing weight of taxa- 
tion on businesses and on individuals with 
a resulting continual and cumulative cTip- 
pling of enterprise and initiative. The 
spirit. behind the last budget and the 
re-emergence of the Bank Rate to play its 
time-honoured part were particularly 
welcomed. Another matter that has given 
uS great encouragenient has been _ the 
acceptance by the Covernraent of the 
principle that if our expor: trade is to be 
maintained and indeed «o be developed 
regard must be paid to the country’s indus- 
tries as a whole. 


The improvement in our national affairs 
promises much healthier trading conditions. 
The outlook is hopeful even if tempered 
with occasional fear about our probable 
dependence upon the state of trade in the 
USA. As a nation we are rebuilding our 
financial. reserves and. with them our 
economic reputation. While keeping a 
wary but friendly eye on the USA might we 
not remember the immense trading nucleus 
that we have in the Commonwealth? It 
is in this wider context that eventually we 
shall, I hope, find the solution of the prob- 
lem, first of economic survival and then 
of growth that at times has seemed almost 
insoluble. 


STAFF AND EMPLOYEES 


Before I conclude I am sure you would 
like me to express on your behalf and on 
behalf of the Board our appreciation of 
the loyalty and excellent service given 
during the past year by all the directors 
and officials of our many subsidiary com- 
panies and all our executive officers, staffs, 
and employees throughout the Group. 


The resolutions confirming the Bonus Issue 
were approved. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


W. & J. LAWLEY 


The fourteenth annual general meeting of 
W. & J. Lawley, Limited, was held on 
December 2nd in Birmingham. 


Mr H. J. Gaunt; in the absence of Mr J. W. 
Gaunt, Senior, presided, and in the course of 
his speech said: 


The net profit for the year before taxation 
amounts to £60,380, as compared with 
{£62,674 in the previous year. This satisfac- 
tory result has been achieved in a year of 
very uneven trading conditions. During the 
first half of the year our facilities were fully 
occupied with an increased turnover, but in 
the spring of this year we experienced a 
sharp recession which was not generally 
expected, but which was common throughout 
the trade. For some months our foundries 
and factory were working only four days a 
week, though I am happy to say that we are 
now back on full time. At present we are 
having to meet extremely competitive prices 
and are having difficulty in holding our profit 
margins. 


From our year’s profits the Inland Revenue 
are taking in taxation £35,200, which in- 
cludes an amount for Excess Profits Levy. 
I must again emphasise the heavy burden of 
taxation being borne by industry. This year 
the slice of our profits being taken from us 
is no less than 58 per cent. The net profits, 
after taxation, amount to £25,180, out of 
which your directors again recommend a 
dividend of 40 per cent, less income tax, leav- 
ing £14,180 to be ploughed back into the 
business. 


Looking to the immediate future, we antici- 
pate that trading conditions will be far more 
difficult than in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war, but I feel that we can face future 
difficulties with quiet confidence. 


The report was adopted. 
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SOUTH WESTERN 
INDUSTRIAL 
CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A 
DIFFICULT YEAR 


The nineteenth annual general meeting 
of South Western Industrial Corporation, 
Limited, was held on December 2nd in 
London, Sir Wiliam Palmer, KBE, CB (the 
chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

The profit of the group, before charging 
taxation, amounted to £347,303, as com- 
pared with £405,845 for the previous year. 
Taxation absorbs £169,005 and the profit 
for the year, after providing for taxation, 
is, therefore, £178,298 as compared with 
£162,210 for the previous year. These 
results, which the directors consider satis- 
factory, having regard to the trade recession 
which existed during the first few months 
of the year, have enabled them, after 
making certain appropriations and pro- 
visions, to provide the preference stock 
dividend for the year and ordinary share 
dividends, totalling 124 per cent, and to 
carry forward £51,262, a figure. slightly in 
excess of that brought forward from 1952. 


The companies in tht Pottery group which 
produce ware of the most competitive type 
have been producing to capacity during the 
year and at this date have order books 
which necessitate delivery quotations twelve 
months ahead. Their profits for the year 
have been satisfactory and reflect the 
wisdom of the mass production policy to 
which the group has devoted special 
attention. 


The metal group as a whole increased 
its turnover during the year and ‘profit 
margins, whilst they have been reduced, 
were not unsatisfactory from the point of 
view of reasonable earnings on sales. The 
outlook is generally brighter than it was 
a year ago. 


FRADING CONDITIONS 


The recession in trade to which I 
referred at the last meeting was still 
operating during the early months of the year 
under review, but we shared in the im- 
provement that subsequently occurred in 
most consumer goods industries. This is 
shown by the fact that the volume of trading 
over the year was some 4 per cent higher 
than that of the previous year. 


I referred last year to our anxiety about 
the cash position of the group in view of 
the heavy liabilities that we had to face. 
After spending £50,000 on the acquisition 
of London Aluminium Company, Limited, 
shares and some £73,000 on the improve- 
ment and expansion of our buildings and 
plant, not only have creditors and accruing 
expenses been reduced, but, in addition, we 
have been able to make a reduction in the 
bank overdraft. I therefore claim that we 
have made some progress during the year 
on the task before us, and am glad to say 
that further progress has been made in the 
same direction since then. We accordingly 
face the future with less anxiety than we 
did a year ago. 


Shareholders will appreciate that this 
does not mean that we are yet entirely 
satisfied with the organisation and financial 
position of the group. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman said : 
Application is* being made to the Capital 
Issues Committee for permission to proceed 
with a division of the Corporation into 
Pottery and Metal groups. It is hoped that 
proposals can be presented to shareholders 
early in the New Year. 


The report was adopted. 
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SERCK RADIATORS, 
LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Serck Radiators, Limited, was held on 
November 27th at Birmingham, Mr W. H. 
Newton, MA, FCA, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the period ended 
August 1, 1953: 

The very satisfactory result of trading for 
the past year is due to increased turnover 
consequent upon the full enjoyment during 
the year by the engineering department of 
the manufacturing space set free by the 
transfer of the tube department to Bertha 
Road. The improvement over the previous 
year is somewhat increased by the non- 
current costs of reorganisation which were 
charged in the 1952 accounts. 


The tube mill is working well and fulfil- 
ling the main purpose for its erection, by 
ensuring a regular flow of high quality tubes 
to the engineering department. Notwith- 
standing a falling off during part of the year 
of outside orders, in line with the general 
setback in the non-ferrous trade, the mill 
has produced a satisfactory profit and is 
unquestionably a valuable addition to the 
organisation. 


SERVICE BRANCHES 


For the first time for many years the aggre- 
gate profit of our branches shows a small 
decrease compared with the results arising 
from the abnormal conditions of immediate 
postwar years during which we _ were 
employed in overtaking arrears of mainten- 
ance of the many old vehicles on the road. 
The results obtained are still very good and 
make a handsome contributiog towards our 
total profit for the year. During the year 
we have erected a new factory at Exeter, 
where we were not previously represented. 


The notable feature in our balance sheet is 
a considerable improvement in the liquid 
position. The reduction of over £190,000 
in stock is partly the result of lower prices 
of raw materials, but also reflects the greater 
flexibility in buying owing to the freer 
market. The increase in debtors is a natural 
corollary of increased turnover. The result 
of these movements, coupled with the effect 
of the satisfactory profit, has resulted in the 
elimination of the acceptance credits for 
£100,000 and bank overdraft £61,000, and 
in place thereof we had on August Ist a 
bank balance of £62,000 and Tax Reserve 
Certificates for £100,000. 


LARGER DISTRIBUTION 


My board are pleased to be able to recom- 
mend the payment of a final dividend of 6d. 
per unit, the same rate as last year, but 
payable on the larger capital of £750,000 as 
increased by the recent capitalisation of 
reserves. I know that this quite appreciable 
increase in our total distribution for the year 
will be acceptable. 


The outlook for the immediate future is 
encouraging ; while in various directions 
competition becomes keener and demands 
shift from time to time, nevertheless with an 
alert management we seem to be able to 
replace a falling off in one particular type of 
product, by orders for another, and I see no 
reason why that happy state of affairs should 
not continue. We are competitive and the 
quality of our workmanship is of a high 
standard. As, therefore, we manufacture a 
wide range of products required in a great 
number of important industrial activities, we 
can look forward to the future with every 
confidence, The report was adepted. 


SMITH’S STAMPING 
WORKS (COVENTRY), 
LIMITED 


LARGER PROFITS 


The fifty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Smith’s Stamping Works (Coveniry), 
Limited, was held on November 30th at 
Birmingham, Mr J. F. Byrne, chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement 
for the year to August 1, 1953: 

The annual accounts of your company and 
its subsidiary—Smith Clayton Forge, Limited 
—have now been consolidated and are pre- 
sented in that form. Marginal figures for 
the previous financial period have also been 
consolidated for the purpose of making ready 
comparison. 

The profits for the year before taxation 
amount to £244,697 compared with £215,817, 
an increase of £28,880. Taxation, including 
excess profits levy which amounts to £35,100 
as against £16,600, absorbs £174,912 and 
after adding the over-provision for income 
tax at 6d in the £, the net profit is £74,087 
compared with £87,198, a reduction of 
£13,111. For the year ended August 5, 1952, 
the charge for income tax was reduced by tax 
on initial allowances to the extent of £23,742. 
The corresponding relief this year is £3,987. 
Initial allowances were ended in April, 1952, 
but have been reintroduced as from April, 
1953, and will apply to the heavy capital ex- 
penditure now being incurred by both com- 
panies. 

The foregoing figures further clarify the 
figures which are shown in the printed 
accounts and particularly the extent to which 
taxation affects profits. A dividend of 15 
per cent, less income tax, is recommended on 
the £250,000 of ordinary stock as against a 
dividend of 124 per cent and a bonus of 2} 
per cent paid last year. This leaves £50,303 
to add to reserves and unappropriated profits. 

The outstanding feature in trading during 
the period under review has been the com- 
plete reversal in conditiong from a sellers’ to 
a buyers’ market, consequently competition 
for available business is much keener. 


INCREASE OF PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


I have previously pointed out that your 
directors foresaw this possibility and in my 
statement to stockholders at the last annual 
general meeting you were informed that steps 
were being taken to maintain and bring up to 
date, and, wherever necessary, to increase our 
productive capacity. During the year addi- 
tional capital expenditure incurred amounts to 
£182,622 and there are still outstanding com- 
mitments, as shown in the accounts, amount- 
ing to £212,000. Partly to defray the cost 
of this expenditure on new plant and build- 
ings, the capital of the company has been 
increased by £250,000, of which £150,000 
has been issued to stockholders. 


Your company and its subsidiary are well 
qualified to meet the severe competition 
which now exists in our industry and expect 
to maintain the present expanding produc- 
tion. It may interest stockholders to know 
that we continue to supply a high proportion 
of the most highly stressed parts for all makes 
of British jet engines. 

During the period steel supplies have im- 
proved and we are now in a position to meet 
the requirements of our customers, but there 
is still a good deal to be desired from the 


steel manufacturers before prewar conditions 
of service are restored, 


It is with great pleasure that I again record 
the wholehearted support which has been 
afforded the management of the parent and 
subsidiary company by the members of the 
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respective staffs and employees. TI also desire 
to express my personal appreciation for the 
loyal and valuable co-operation of my fellow 
directors in conducting the affairs of the 
company. i 


The report and accounts were adopte:i 





R. G. SHAW AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The twelfth annual general meeting of thi; 
company was held on November 30:h. ; 
London, Mr J. L. Milne, chairman ang 
managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment for the year to June 30, 1953. 


We experierfted a drop in gross profits, 
cushioned by a lower current charge tor in- 
come and profits taxes and the recovery of 
excess profits levy. 


The fall in commodity prices in the coun- 
tries of the East—in some cases very severe— 
reduced their buying power and our exports 
to these countries suffered accordingly; 
further, lower commodity prices had an 
adverse effect on our earnings in other direc- 
tions. Howevef, taking a broad view of our 
position, we felt justified in paying a dividend 
of 124 per cent against 10 per cent last year, 
but I would not like you to assume that we 
look forward to any improvement in business 
during the current year. 


Last year the tea plantation industry was 
in a bad way, but now conditions are much 
brighter, following a welcome increase in the 
prices realised for medium and common teas 
While current prices allow most tea com- 
panies to make a reasonable profit, it will take 
two or three good years to enable many ol 
them to replace funds depleted following 
recent losses and meagre profits. 


A year ago it was not easy for Rubbder 
Plantation companies to make ends meet at 
the prevailing price level. Since then theu 
difficulties have increased as the price of the 
commodity has continued to fall to a greater 
extent than it has been possible to reduce 
costs. The report was adopted. 


ABERFOYLE 
PLANTATIONS 


DIVIDEND 5 PER CENT 





The nineteenth annual general meeting o! 
Aberfoyle Plantations, Limited, was held oa 
November 26th in London, Mr P. J. Burgess 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement: 


Aberfoyle in the past year has had to con- 
tend with increasing difficulties due to 4 
continuously dropping price for rubber, with 
costs still running at the inflated figuccs 
engendered by the rubber and tin booms ‘1 
1950-51. Your directors nevertheless recom- 
mend that a dividend of 5 per cent be paid 
and that £10,000 be transferred to genes! 
reserve, leaving £11,623 to be carried (orc- 
ward, as compared with £13,730 brought '« 
from last year. 


The Government of Malaya recognises (ic 
necessity of replanting, and by means ol 4 
levy of 14d. per Ib on rubber from planters 
who have not replanted a due proportion of 
their acreage, the Government is subidising 
small native holders in replanting their ho!d- 
ings. At the same time, taxation is so severe 
that owners who wish to replant their esiitcs 
are crippled financially. In our case we have 
planted sufficient acreage to obtain exemption 
from this levy, but we have paid in expe 
duty and income tax £196,000 for the p' 
two years, and have stopped further rep!“ 
ing for the time being. 
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| electric shave 


‘“ PARTNERSHIP FOR ALL” 


j by J. SPEDAN LEWIS 


luxury... 


This history of the John Lewis Partnership, 
with its thousands of members and. millions of 
capital, describes a new technique in producer- 
co-operation. 


“One of the most exciting books on 
business ... bubbling over with ideas and 


- 
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a the fruit of forty years’ practical experi- | 

i ence.” The Economist, March 5th, 1949. 

; ou An electric shave is a dry shave, so use 
Second printing (with important new material) Imperial Leather After Shave Lotion before 
now available from all. booksellers, | instead of after shaving. Your shave will be 
PRICE 12/6 Demy 8vo. 536 pp. cleaner than’ you ever thought’ possible. 

Imperial Leather toilet luxuries also include 
Sole Uulicd Kinadivin distributors are: Shaving Sticks, After Shave Talc, solid and 

' i ote liquid Brilliantines and the famous toilet soap. 

: Simpkin Marshall Ltd., | From all good shops. 

A 242 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 | Cissops 

; | USSOMDS ImperiAt LEATHER 

: Toilet Luxuri 
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witehery 


No Craven man burdened by care or 
trouble ever sought in vain for comfort 
from his pipe of Craven Mixture. Craven 























gives pleasure which no one but those in 
its spell can ever know—the deep, luxuri- The famous Gold Seal, 
D ous witchery of the very soul of Tobacco. which appears on the side- 
Try CRAVEN walls of all Dunlop car tyres, is the symbol of the 


finest tyres ever. Of these the DUNLOP ‘FORT’, 
unequalled for strength, trouble-free performance and 
long mileage, is the choice of the motorist who is 
prepared to pay a little more to be sure of the very best. 


DUNLOP FORT 
Se a Class ty Nioff 


As the first pipeful casts its bewitching 
spell you'll agree with Sir James Barrie 
who said in ‘ My Lady Nicotine’ that 
CRAVEN “ is a tobacco to live for”. Every 
Craven man Knows how right he was. 


Craven 


Obtainabie in three mellow, siow burning, richty satis- 
fying blends Craven Mixture 4/7 oz. Craven Empire de 
luxe Mixture 4/3 0%. Craven Empire Curly Cut 4/4 oz. 
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This range of cars emphasises Ford 
Leadership in British Motoring. 

er 
There is a model to meet your 
needs ; your choice will be the 
best in its class, backed up—always 


—by the world’s finest Service. 
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‘§-<STAR’ MOTORING 
the best at lowest cost 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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NEW ANGLIA 


R360 PLUS P.T. 
£151 .2.6 


‘ 5-Star’ motoring at 
lowest cost. 


NEW PREFECT 


&395 PLUS P.T. 
£165 .14.2 


*5-Star’ leader of the 
light car class. 


CONSUL 
£470 PLUS P.T. 


£196.19 .2 
With the Zephyr-6, first in 
the field of ‘5-Star’ cars. 





ZEPHYR-6 


£532 PLUS P.T. 
£222.15. 10 


Brilliant winner of this year’s 
Monte Carlo Raily and of the SS 
Ladies’ Cup in the Lisbon Rally. @ rb 












ZEPHYR ZODIAC 
£600 PLUS P.T. 
£251.2.6 


The luxury version of the 
elegant, exciting Zephyr-6. 


THE FORD ‘POPULAR’ 


€275 PLUS PB.T. £115.14.2 


LOWEST-PRICED CAR IN THE WORLD 


LIMITED - DAGENHAM . essex 





